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THE WIFES AP pipet eee 
S APPEAL. rm It is thy life and mine! 
N. P. WILLIs, Thou in thyself } : it t 
He sat and 1 , badhaes deme Agee I in thee, mispriso Vi Volwe ¢ ne to the 
at and re A beok with golden clasps Gitts like a cir f bright prison \ ; ing to thee now 
Printed | golden Clasps, ircle of bright stars unriser 1 didst prav to} 
ed in Florence, lettered } , For tl , en— JT must unt earit 
Set uy “Wr as wit 1 jet " ‘ nou, Ww se mind should shine L Vv work j » ere I . 
a Rat Bi = y raised upon a frame Eminent as a planet's light, art her Pake trom my roe hy | new sat 
defore him. [was a volume of old Moved with tl P ” —_— sites I 1 books, and flowers 
ae as te tetas i 1 « ha time ; ed h the starting of a Woman's tear! * * . * © @ \ 
afl re fine mysteries of the stars 1! sian Andin! yout 
Solvec ' stars have teld o’er tt —_— nd eT ; . 
: ed with a cunning wisdom, and strange th In secret sorts hy powers il , shone 
Half prophecy, half poetry, and dr ang oughts, *k 1s a miser tells his gold 1 ‘ t its fulness in that t 
ty »@ dreams ow tt eile aol S lis hat ‘ 
Clearer than truth, and speculati cenagee TN — thy spirit calm, and true, and bold— \ any ri tures had grow har 
That touched ee ve watched thy lightest I _ from | np ‘ 
t touched the secrets of ved thy lightest hours Ips the constant e } ‘ 
They w neil your very soul, And seen thee, in t vild : \\ ay hy " 
ere » based en nature Ww mag “ ve wildest flus fy +} ' me ¢ languer trom! 
Glowing with t anal atsps ec. ith a face Touched with the instinet r sesieaiie Os Ihe lids ay tent" “me, ' t 
ees. aia aught, he pored upon the book aes ict ravishment of truth, With an hat nd the brows were 
™ he cushions of an Indian loom lay soft OK, a Thou hast the secret strange H bevel ual frown, He was much chas 
Beneath his limbs, and : soll To read that hidden | £ is chin was resti i) ' 
is limbs, a is | hat hidden book, the | ‘ . s clone te 
The sunlicht 1 turned the page. Thou hast tt . he human heart- bod wish fis Gone aoe Mah 
s w etr = aa) ou has ‘ t ‘ ‘ “a a 
. gn treaming through the curtain’ : ae the ready writer's practised art- ly capes upon the foot 
Fell on his jewelled f en ; irtain’s fold Wee Seed thin shaman ar ; usly the time of a sad tune 
26 hngers tinet w ose . = w thought to rang Pans 7 oft ' d tune, 
And the rich woods of t! ith rose, he broadest cir ntell ng - the past preved on | hitter! 
i : fs of the quaint furniture } cles intellect hath ran— He had wor o on him Witterty 
Lay deepening their veined colors in th And thou art God's best work—an honest » power and beld it, He had w 
. olors ~s al —J lones eaduv \ : " “ , 
And the stained marbles on their niet “a And vet—t! lumt er Ar ine eye es Tee 
Stood like a silent compan y —- bess f iow slumberest here + kent his truth unsullied—but hi 
} V.— olts » . caged bird t! » 1 hove t fis ne 
tid aes Rallies’ aiemier ta ure, yee fe ‘ u iat never knew its pinions rivace y envenom'd to 
1c neer upon his lips, And others track in glory the don His wife—his : ny ues 
— And Socrates wit! wits } Ww! : - he Commons ; ! juitioss Wile aad Deve 
< ’ ig ke human love here thou hast not thy peer By sl ; a F — na 
% Stamped m his countenance Setting t! AL pe met fits child bia wh alra 
_ Of tices gone by tl ' and orators And g their weaker eves unto the sur Re seen te: tleece thd ‘ 
$s gone bv that n e them. And pluck ; . Se eenens s manners were teri 
= hem, ¢ 1} / i plucking hor , I ‘ , ! 
tnd Madicean Ven half dieu ind old bards, - ¢ honor that thou shouldst have won +. uld not speak beside his own hearth ft 
P ”~ a i¢. Oh} } , s fri a. , anh, ' 
Around the room were shelves of d FE 1, If thou lov'dst me ever p . e halt « smered. and vulvar 
And rich old pictures hung upot eg es at mv husband! If th’ idolatry este s Ghats esevines amd aeons 
Whiere t lung Upon the walls hat lets » heaven to fling . vin rwith him leds . 
- ght fell on them ° i ing its ail on thee— ‘ tf Ste me to ‘ 
Medallions. ra Jer’ ss ne and cased gems, , i to dismiss thee never + t pray ind, with his heart int ‘ 
. 7 3, a antiques nd no . ‘ ' vias 
™ From Herculaneum the niches fill ™ drean r prayer, have given me aught to clair ih i « silently. and bows 
@ And o1 tabl : oo led. leed me—oh, heed me ! i 1 “ —— ae th t “ vho knew he | , 
h = r* alle enamel, wrought m ind awake to fame! pe J ww he loat it 
ith a lost art in It } = “ when Tbs irt Was eloquent ’ 
: I ily, there lay Her liz A mid juent with trut 
> ] r rr , , 
o Prints of fair women, and eng Closed with an earnest sweet _- ecuntry and an honest zeal 
1 engravings quee “ weetness, and she sat Rurned for expres , - 
And a a , i r. Gaz } " ‘ 
And a new poem, and a costly toy ’ wzing into his eves as if her look ri w could find no word 
° ad in their + iene O79 Searched tl } “nangati evw t misinterp ' 
| And in their midst a massive lamp of t earched their dark orbs for answer. Th ats What remy rpret with their lie 
+] Burning p Of bronze Into |! re warm blood at were Mi inv how 
H Surning sweet spices constantly As! ito his temples mounted, a1 1 acs 1 joners to hin now 
! Upon the car ie y. «steep His counter ae aig ia es — ‘ ft doubted. falsehood v . 
= | ot = vas - 2 ouched a graceful hound Passed cs a te ‘ om flush of passionate thoughts His home was hateful with it + wee 0° ee 
| @ Fare bree ind as his master gave assed with irresolute quickness ~ Hiis wit A 1h its cautious teal 
A murmur of delight at naster gave And paced the d ole ~ He rose uj * : . ' n his verv breast 
He , ee a ee sweet line Cal } dim room rapidly awhale Prohted with calumny ! J 
fe raised his slender head ik ° alming his troubled mind i ot . METERED —And this is | 
6 | Upon him ull th and kept his eye And laid his hand aa, Seer nee ee ean 
i 7 . ' e pleasant smile had - 7 Goiis ind upon her forehe } } 
* ee i ad passed ay i vad whit 
| : r m ue mild lips. and then he dekaipin = ma — of heavenly tenderness AN INKLING OF AN ADVENTURE 
he light bevond the e . mony it, Nate Answered her 7 ahd 
- ' rimson folds or - 
- And the clear lett \ lds grew dusk, > 6 V THE SAME 
‘ Mingled ad ; R;: rar Sp tle i leasant book 1 Re fore I knew thee, Mary I 4 tossing pebb “ ' 
‘ wied ¢ blur ybiti - ‘ i . 
And with ! red, and the lithe hound rose up sumiition was my ungel. 1 did hear ning in J into Lake George, on a fine summer 
- And with his earnest eve upon the do a Forever its witched v nS une, two or three vears avo r ; " 
nn Listened attentively, It . poles Mv d O1CeS 3M MERE CAF with the wind and n , « ripples just feathered 
'. “ame os ‘ s al ? re 
1 ¥ fall { i] came os wont— F Seay Were Visionary — , . \ swan Withehis win p : 
ial . i light foot upon the stair— My nights were like the sh at ! inded the point of I Di i gs apread would 
Ani ' 1¢@ slumbers ¢ ‘ ’ sie rman ’ 
Hien e fond animal sprang out to meet And every dream swept . } pie It w i therr " mia halfian hour—a standard 
is mistress, and caress t! shee pt o'er me glory-clae we ‘ yn is lovely a ; ” : 
He seemed to k y ie ungloved hand I read the burning letters sg! ever heralded : aes re at 
' know was beautil } ) , - er \ 
: eautitul, She stooped Of warlike pomp, on hi : Vhat a fo apes 
Gracetully v1 it \ , pec pomp, on history's page, 2ioP She shot +2.) 
: an suched bis silken ears I counted hine th ee The wor ’ bate . niy out from a sn 
As slu passed ' } ’ a Cas i nothing the struck W low’s 0a! a owhrate n i \ 
. ! on, wit d } } -_ the er, aerial thir i} 
Half playful and half ser 1a tenderness J eard no clank of fetter } a ! w cop green band 
cad ‘an serious she knelt I only felt the trumpet’s stirrip blast bia - iils snowy and all se, and a pa , 
aves ain, an re<se: . " f j . - : . rimostr ine at : : ' ‘ enmer 
Upon her husband's 1 = ; 1 her lips And lean-eved famine stalk unchallenged past ) sway in long curves from the wi oe 
, ead. = 4 
. * 1 heard, with vem f lieht \ther hel t l 
; o - R hear ems of ightning i A ind as I caugl 
She rose and put the i WW . The utterance of the stnan’s word of , eve under her nnet, s ' 
Fr ; ales el un folds aside B , , Anse: oa of power— = t ' wok ed rwar ist 
roms tiie i Wi v nd look = . nations im an Neu sill 7s tel rr f ar 
TY} } - : v, and looked out upon But wlile mv eve «| r} ave r right ft t pena : tenes wn the 
The sh nor star : wa rightening ey tw 
Like | = ne sin silence. “Look they not A maske etraction breathe 1 hE . P a z where I i itting At te u 
ihe paradises to thine ¢ ”? he - , pon huis ft i te the 7 
Bur as | ‘ - he said— And a cursed serpent slimed in 7 ‘ . lit ' i” ‘ vl the W oe 
i spoke a te ir fell throuch the light ha i ’ His Written mani . or Count S ross rel | : 
A start ! hin eont. the Gilded 3 en Phe poet rapt ine ears tie it , | : he md tor 
Close t » heart. and with = eT With the transporting music that |! ‘ t int nhe—no one W 
nd with unsteady voice righ I H ie that he sung ! 
Asked if she was not | ’ A faint smil With fibres from his life his lyre he str 7 ed | | 4 : wh Upon ox j t 
ral me hs arnt smile , 5 . ivre he strung, ‘ ‘ wilt ait . 
: ~ “ai her tears; and pushing off the hair A ae ' hed the world in teats ‘ er twiee, a youn than, of sixteen 
rom fis hi { oak ae * ee Ny —_ And then ke turned away tot . . onl c. a , : 
| Wi wafer 4 | oh eld back his head And scorn stole after ~ + use apart is andr : . u view by the mainsail, leaped 
(yar : . ind gazing on his face, ; im and broke his heart! \ ' avery courteous © Gro ' 
1 rt free utterance :— Yet her tthere | saw oh 7 ' will you 1 EEO. 
} Ome who trl th onor us with your com 
es irest—bles ‘ sm e¢ world at calm defiar 
Rey a ale a And right a are woates. ( erta tat 
_ I aE oF IY nh dest dream— ght onward with a boid reliance ; tes | ul my heart—but— ut ’ , 
ced, my blessings eve ‘ set to awe , and, ae 
’ ines r seem; : i it ‘ 
=. a es not in my breast sie very si vs pressing on his breast t ' - entieman Ww had 
! f ; 1 wi a as DECAS ' tu ri 
: A 1¢ of hope’s promises by love unkept id, with a strong heart, held himself at rest ” ‘ 7 2 1 stood king at us 
ely And yet—forgive me, Ernest—I have we)t. And then I looked again My son's invitat 
it . , aon sha I sy ik of sadness And he had s t the door uy n the crowd nawer to i ’ ' rat r abrupt, sir sid he =" _ 
nd seem not tl ! . Ai lon hes face ! . — ee . n tT ty . . 
‘ Sess ee 1 ' thankless to my God and thee W oe e lav and groaned aloud OARS IS NC EE you will accept it notwithstandin 
elf ; bag oe lightest wish but seem to be And it - e-her th hidden pain ; Delmas bow : veze—will you step on boa 
st Yet h tt ery whim of madness? "Al r : sher ber sat his wife in tears Seon ! 1 ‘ ns, He was on the tafferel 
et. oh. there is a boon thy love be d his sweet es OF om j u © la a : P 
Ss and I will ask i 1 thy love beside— ibes grew sad with w hispe red fears. ine 1 ar » Bren up trom the tiller, ar 
s And ill ask it of thee—in my pride ! And so | turned sick-hearted ig e back with her hand Toei rage 
at hile ‘ « * por *! aiall = dreatu the re ‘ . . if enough t at 
“ _ — mv boldness lingers ! Fe , ; ight cup away, and in my sadnes : ; rest your! ne condition i ran tt 
ut Hot s " . ; hes ne « hosor : 7 I wh oh . =i in the sly 
4 i ha won yon twinkling star to hear thee— Ne Ee ee for some spring of gladne p down for you w ut permission of these t A beers 
is you couldst bid the rainbow’s curve bend p And lo! a fountain started ~ fladness ww the wav have the hor Hp xese two gentlemen, (who 
ft , . ear thee— ee aaa : e hon » thee te 
T If thou couldst charm thy fingers wr Me : se waters ev'n in death flow calm and fast laim the right to I und for my father and bruther,) I 
> Weave for thee on ; 4 And m id r-thi - as At to make it hey re 
“= Wonl = for thee the sunset’s tent of gold nd my wild fever-thirst was slaked at last REET oI 7 u agree 
ouldst In time o . . } . » as ind | bow ny ass 
If t! j “a wn heart treasure it untold ? A Re ! then I met thee, Mary, We are bound t i - o- 
hou Pad se ¢ r | o . : 1 FO Bante thes ” al 
. wm ’ st Ariel's gift, nd felt how love may into fulness pour wind will take : ese lovely islands—as far up as the 
th urse the veined metals of the earth— Like light into a fountain running o'er ; catiad us idle away the day. You, sir, (addressi: 
hou couldst " = ; are to have the ieee ’ uressing me 
= uldst wind a fountain to its birth— - And I did hope to vary ae , honor ny society and special protectios 
I tho "Oo _ . , »b . ne ‘ 1 } mi as CO 
siaabicaiiiin ane ~ but with surprises sweet as this- Jer of the boat, tll I set you on this bank again at : 
-am. bu . promiing, however, | : + ul sunset — 
ream, but for thy waking, filled with bliss owever, before these gentlemen, that . 
no personal quest , that you will ask us 
juestions whetever during the v 
6 oyage, and make no 
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inquiries of our name and whereabout after you have left us. This 
sacrifice of curiosity I consider necessary to my maidenly delicacy— 
otherwise compromised perhaps by this whimsical assault upon a 
stranger.” 

I had been left at the hotel that morning by a large party, who, 
after coming down the lake in the steamboat—thirty miles through 
the rain, and all the time passed in the cabin—were content to rise 
at daylight and take coach for the Springs, without waiting even 
an hour or two to see the most beautiful sheet of water in the world 
by sunshine, 1 had been hurried from: Niagara, and dragged past 
the Thousand Isles, and deprived of all but a mere glimpse of 
Montmorenei—but to leave Lake George in such a grocer’s hurry— 


without touching one of its green islands, or looking once into Its 


strangely transparent depths by a clear sky—it was the drop too 


much! | was missing when the coach drove up, and they went 


without me. There was no other visitor at the lonely hotel, and 
when the wheels were out of hearing, I felt for the first time in a 
month the luxury of solitude 


The sails filled, and away we shot from the shore, the beautiful 
shallop stealing through the water as if, like the boat of the Witch 
f Atlas, some fairy influence 

vd dit 
A living spirit Within a 
Breathing the seul of awit 
I sat between the fair skipper and her father, ina dream of bewil- 
derment. Their manner put me perfectly at ease, and the conver 


sation went on as swimmingly as the keel, every topic heightened 





and freshened inexpressibly by the mystery of the acquaintance. 
a betrayal even of name, for they called 
Ar- 
thur,”’ and Papa,” soon became as used to my ears as it I had 


There was no danger of 


’ 


each other by the familiar appellation, and “ Constance,” and ‘ 
known them intimately from my boyhood 

I think Tam “in 
I can let you off without it 
around the tiller, it would not be at all the 


for a deseription. I don’t very well see how 
If I were toreport the gay conversation 
same thing as the sweet 
toned bagatelle of a voice like a disguised enchanter's, and as I for 
get every thing I said myselt, and only remember here and there an 
observation of Mr. Arthur and his venerable father, there would be 
a precious probalulity that two-thirds of the dialogue would beclear 
a quality J wish particularly to avoid in this narration. A 


You shall 


fancy 
description of the lake will save me from the dilemma. 
have it 

Imprimi s—it is the most beautiful lake in America—and, s¢ quitur 
the most beautiful spot in the world 
more like a river than a lake—a river with mountain banks, its 
bosom studded with small green islands covered with the most lavish 


Its thirty miles of length are 


verdure and foliage, and its waters as clear and transparent almost 
as the atmosphere. You may see the long heavy pickerel moving 
drowsily about on the bottom at a depth of thirty feet, and the shoals 
of smaller fish seudding across your bow, and count the rocks and 
white crystals with which the lake abounds, as distinctly as if the 
element were not water, but air. Then the wooded shores are so 
near and so bold, and the islands are so many and so buried in 
leaves, that as your boat runs through the narrow channels, it seems 
to vou as if you were floating among clouds, the shadows in the 
water of rock and tree and outline are such faultless resemblances. 
Like Wordsworth’s swan, every gem of an island 

© Ploats double, 1 ind shadow,” 
and as you put out from the little pier at Caldwell (the place of the 
hotel at the south end of the lake) and pull away with a couple of 
emart oars for the north, islet after islet, not much larger than a 
parlor ottoman, ste als out to your view, and so you may voyage on, 
ore, 





Lours and hours, spattering at every dip almost, some fairy s 
till your mind absolutely becomes surfeited with beauty, And with 
these general features I leave the rest to your imagination 

The breeze died away in the middle of the forenoon, and left us 
with our sails flapping against the mast, opposite a small island, 
fringed with beeches, and carpeted with short meh grass and moss 

the prettiest floor for fairy feet in the world. At the bidding of 
our fair helmsman, I took an oar with Arthur, and three or four 
fair pulls brought us alongside, and covered the boat with the over 
hanging branches. ‘The shade was deep and cool, and we spread 
the contents of a certain ambituous looking hamper upon the cloth, 
and setting bottles of claret and champagne down by a rock in the 
water, prepared to pic-nic in the most rural insouctance. Oh those 
three or four or five hours—I don’t know how long—they flew like 
hours in paradise! 1 was happier than I could expect to be again 
And that superb creature—perfeectly frank and halt halt 
thoughtful—now running to the shore-edge fora flower, now noting 


gay, 


some exquisite effect of light or shadow—laughing, moralizing, 
quoting poetry, and glancing at sentiment—every thing unstudied 
and every thing in taste—she was enough to ruin a whole academy 
of cynics. 

We dined at the primitive hour of twelve, and spent the afternoon 


in reading and lounging, and at eight, just as the moon was rising, 
we embarked, and on a perfectly glassy surtace, rowed slowly back 


to Caldwell, our lovely skipper grown a little penseroso, and min 
gling passages of songs with low-toned, beautiful conversation, more 
interesting and bewitching with every change of her humor. 
They looked at me with a smile. 1 was 


he put her finger on her lip, and 


We touched the pier. 
about breaking my promise, but s 
with a heart almost sick with regret, I shook hands hastily with 
them all, and sprang on shore. 

* Push off,” said she, in a tone of gaiety. 

I looked at her as the gay word sounded harshly in my hear, and 
with something in her eye which I have the vanity to believe would 


have been a tear ina moment, she met my look, and smiled half 
sadly, and with a kiss of her white hand, turned away to the sway 
of the shallop. 
I have never heard of them since. The landlord remarked that 
| they were boarding privately at a farm-house a mile back in the 
country, and that is all ] know of them. ‘They were people of the 
first cultivation and the highest tone of breeding and courtesy I 
have ever met. I hope some day to see them. But after travelling 
through all the northern and middle cities since, and going much 
into society, but seeing no trace of them, I almost despair. I have 
recorded our delightful rencontre in the hope it may reach their eye. 
If it should, and they will send but a card to me, through the asso- 
ciate editor of this polite periodical, it will be the happiest hour I 
have known since I saw them, in which I pack my valise for a 
journey. 

It is my lot in life—every thing comes to me fragmented and 
impertect. I have encountered hundreds of these mere inklings of 
romance. Every stage-coach, steam-boat, canal—every hotel ina 
There is 


I shall die 


ginning to an adventure. 


strange city gives me some be 


no cenouement. Lama sort of travelling Tantalus. 


some day of sheer wonder! 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


COWARDICE, 


and amen! * 
w nether st 


wards Is 


eny, a river “ 
Bre Dieadt fe long | 


eu tow. 


of all cowards, | 
there no 


Virtue extant ‘ 

Whar alife isthe coward’s! He ts all agitation, He should 
have been born a woman. Then his trembling would have been so 
graceful in the eyes of the beaux—so many whiskered lips would 
“do not be under the s/ightest apprehension, my dear, I 


What a mistake in nature to put the soul 


murmur, 
will take care of you.” 
of a girl in a body six feet high !—to let the heart of a hare beat in 
the ample chest of a lion—to give a pair of great flashing eyes to 
express, instead of exciting terror—and a voice like the lower tones 
of Mr. Cioffi's trombone to breathe out feelings that should have 
been played piano on the one-keyed flute! ‘Thou capricious, laughter 
loving nature, what fantastic freaks hast thou invented in the com- 
position of thy creature man ! 

As the world goes, there is no feeling nobler and more necessary 
than courage. What a dark world of anxiety and misery it shuts 
out from the soul! With what a strange beauty it invests even the 
bad in the hour of danger! 


So spake the grisly terror, and in shape | 
So speaking and se threatening, grew ten fold | 
More dreadtul and deform, On th’ other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d 
That fires the length of Orphiuehus huge 
In the aretic sky, and from his horrid hair 


Shakes pestilence and war.’ 
Yet I have sometimes thought it was only a combination of nerre 
and good sense, to conceal cowardice. He who has not felt fear, 
said Frederick the Great, never snuffed a candle with his fingers. 
The most sensitive must 
The courage of many 


To fear cal imity or pain cannot be base. 
feel all influences more suddenly and deeply. 
Is sheer stupidity and bluntness of perception; while the coward 
A plea- 
ind effeminate person will very naturally recoil from 


ice 
of others may be vividness of imagination and love of life. 
sure seeking ¢ 
whatever threatens his peace and safety ; but in certain situations 
these are the fiereest and most dar There is no 
I have heard of a 
German student in a duel se pert, tly outrageous from the excess of 


rerous enemies, 
devil like your coward goade-} to de speration. 





fear, that he rushed upon his ateagonist. a more « xperienced swords 
man, to the imminent peril of his H&, steack down his we apon, and 
sheed him through as one would a Watermelon. Be wary when 
the deer stands at bay. 

But whatever may be the constituents of either courage or cow- 
ardice, it is certain that while one passes through life with a eom- 
ds 


posed peace of mind, another is perpetually intruded upon wih 


misgivings and visions of anguish. In addition to the actual periods 
of risk which come to all, these victims of fright frequently think they 
find peril when in reality it does not exist. The unfortunate Mr. 
A more chicken-hearted creature 
His 
He enters the steam- 
boat with a presentiment that the boiler will burst in a few moments 


Fitzgerald is one of this’ sort. 
never swaggered about under the mask of masculine attire, 
fancy is always filled with horrid aceidents, 
and in a stage he eyes every steep declivity with a forlorn conviction 
that his time has come. In walking through the forest, he looks 
upon himself as a poisoned man ifa strange leaf touches his hand, and 
flies the old logs and grape-vines for alligators and sea-serpents, 
He once mistook the shrill whistle of a quail for the signal of ban- 
| ditti; and in meeting a woodcutter with his axe, in-a lonely glen, 
he was about to exclaim, “'Take my money, but spare my life,” 
when the intruder turned away by a side path. I was last summer 
walking with him in the city, when I felt him drawing me away 
with an expression of fright. A large, good-natured dog, with his 
tongue lapping from his jaws, trotted directly towards him. 


|} “ He's mad,” said Fitzgerald: “he runs ina straight line.” And 
| then he followed his example, and also ran ina straight line, thouga 


|in the opposite direction, which made me conclude he was quite as 
mad as the dog. 

We were once fellow-passengers in a packet ship from New Or- 
| leans, and were overtaken off Cape Hatteras by a hurricane. It was 
| night; and, to say the truth, the tempest howled terrifically, Many 
of the sails, which we were compelled to raise to keep from shore 


were torn into stripes. Apprehensions were entertained that the 
vessel would spring aleak or goto pieces onthe shoals. The waves 
ran like mountains and broke over the deck, and the whole ocean 
presented a scene of tremendous fury, at once sublime and appalling. 
The ladies in the cabin were shrieking in despair, and uttering the 
names of husbands and parents, whom they never expected to see 
again, in accents of the most agonizing fear; and the captain's voice, 
hoarse with exertion, could scarcely be heard amid the din and dis- 
cord of the elements. It is one of the greatest weaknesses of a 
complete coward to bully and brag when danger is far off; and 
Fitzgerald had worn that mask bravely during the first week of blue 
sky and gentle breezes. I could not but observe the change. A dim 
lamp was flaring in the cabin, and the few passengers were collected 
around the table and clinging toit. Most of them were pale and silent. 
One would occasionally venture a brief remark or a jest, that fell 
dead from the lips that spoke it. Some people would joke in the 
Poor Fitzgerald did not happen to be among the 
number. When the morning broke, we went up the gangway and 
looked abroad. 


jaws of the grave. 


He had no sooner lifted his head into the air than 
his hat darted towards the sky like an arrow. 
bellowing through the trumpet, 


The captain was 
The billows had swept the decks, 
The drenched sailors were holding on to the ropes for their lives, 
Should I live a 
thousand years I shall never lose the impression of his face as he 


The deck was almost as perpendicular as a wall. 


stood by my side in the dim morning light: his starting eyeballs, 
rolling around upon the really awful scene, as the vessel went rush- 
ing, rocking, and thundering through the water: his hair was 
streaming in the wind: his features had the whiteness of marble 

his very lips were bloodless and ashy ; and, as a billow some seventy 
or eighty feet in height, tumbling like an overturne d mountain towards 
our stern, lifted the ship as if it would actually hurl it into the air, 
and then swept from our bows, leaving a chasm that seemed gaping 
to overwhelm us, he uttered a convulsive sound as if some hand had 
forced a dagger into his very heart, and clasping his white hands 
together, shrunk back into the cabin, the most abject, prostrated 
wretch eyes ever looked on. I crawled out upon deck, and clinging 
to a rope, addressed a good-humored sailor who was holding on a 
piece of the shrouds without any sign of anxiety. 

“Good morning, sir,” said he; “pretty stiff breeze: we go now 
finely : one can take some comfort in such a ship as this. : 

“Comfort!” echoed 1; “I don't know what you call comfort.” 
(I was wet to the skin, and had not slept all night.) 

“Why,” said the man, laughing, “I was ina brig last month 
that went down under our feet, after we had been pumping her for 
twenty-four hours.” 

* How did you escape 2” 

“A schooner hove in sight, and we got to her in the long boat 

“And how did you feel, when you found you were going down, 
without the hope of help ?” 

“Why, when we knew that the old thing must go—what must, 

you know, must—so I made up my mind to it, and felt easy.” 
‘and 
this is the way a plain, uninformed, ignorant man can meet the 
ghastly apparition that frights the king on his throne and the phi- 
losopher amid his books.” 


“Easy! echoed I again as I crept back into the cabin; 


l am inclined to think that cowardice may be overcome by active 
life and some familiarity with danger; and certainly recommend 
school of 


reflection, to meet the perils which environ all the inhabitants of 


the young to begin early to train themselves in the 
this earth. They should be accustomed to calculate upon the cer- 
tainty of being, in the course of their pilgrimage, 
They cannot escape from them 


often thrown into 





painful and critical situations. 
always; and, at some time or other, must give up the existence 
which is only bestowed fora brief period. No one ought to five 
unprepared to die, It should be one of the earliest lessons of the 
father to his son: not taught by thrusting him into scenes of horror 
but by gentle admonitions; not by bringing him suddenly to the 
bed of the dying, but by musing with him sometimes in the recep- 
tacles of the dead, when the pleasant grass and trees are there, 
ean touch his with meditation, 
subdued melancholy and calm resignation; you may rely on it he 
: Passion 


ind = he soul tenderness and 


will be better for it when he goes forth into the world 
will not so easily intoxicate, danger alarm, nor pleasure corrupt him. 
He who plunges headlong into the vortexes of society, conscious of 


no other influences beyond those connected with this limited sphere 
is a Wretched gamester, who stakes his all on a throw, and who, if 


he wins to-day, may be irreparably mined to-morrow n triumph 


he possesses no restraint, and when trouble and peril surround him 
he is without support. But he whois correctly disciplined to reserve 


something in bis own bosom from the demand who 


of ordinary lite 
moves through the adventures of the day with the full knowledge 


that they are passing and often vain, however he may participate in 


their } 
alfords a secret consolation in the thought that half the threats of 
remember 


oys, 18 not prostrated by their calamities t Xperience also 


fortune, like her promises, are never accomplished. I 
many moralists who have blamed that slandered goddess for vision 
ary prospects of human bliss, but IT cannot call to mind one wh has 
praised her for dissipating many of the storms that hang over the 
wanderer's path and strike his soul with terror. Caesar has a tne 
sentiment on the subject of cowardice : 


What can be avoided 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty g is? 
Cowards die many times betore their deathe 
The valiant never taste of death but once 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard 


It seems to me most strange that men should fear 
Seeing that death, @ necessary end, 


Will come when it will come 








od 


ng 


th 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GENTLEMEN—Will you permit me to solicit a corner in your 
journal for a few words on the numerous splendid engravings with 
which the late arrivals have inundated the city. The windows of 
the print-sho} s and bookstores tempt the most phile gmatic passenger 
to pause, with the display of plates exquisitely finished, and appa 
rently of great value. I trust this will result in the prevalence of 
a correct taste upon this subject, and that it will give a spur to our 
of whom there are 


many appe sling to 


own engravers at present | 
the public notice. I have seen a head of Bulwer taken by Dick 
and published by Peabody, which is worthy of greater praise 
than, with due respect to your zealous superintendence of the fine 
arts, you have vet thought fit to bestow upon it. Mr. Dick ts an 
artist of skill and u strv, and I am disposed to find fault with vou 
for not having said more upon his merit The head of 

taken from an English plate, published, I think, in the 
Monthly Magazine. It is admirably well de 

il, and isa pledge that this artist can, it 








Bulwer is 
London 


me, bearing a close 


resemnblance to the origin 
us with pictures trom his own without the 
Atlantic. Pray mav I als 
ssed so slightingly over the “ Views of 
} 


he pleases su} 
necessity of our sending across the 


inquire why you have | 


New-York,” for which one of vou gentlemen furnished deseriptions ? 
e lett r-press illustrations is too modest to 


If the author of these sar 
speak of th wok the productions 
of the engraver in equ | silence For mvself. ] deem the work very 
creditable to all concerned, and beg you will insert this in the Mirror 


and thereby « 


min his journal, he should not over 





blige one of many regular readers 
Mr. J. L. is rather impertinent in his familiarity, but as his in- 


tention seems good, we give place to his remark 





THE DRAMA, 
THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 
Ma. Forrest took the Gladiator for his benefit 
ing. The popularity of the performer and the piece combines 
drew a crowded We really think Dr. Bird has done 
ders for so young a writer, and that Mr. Forrest is entitled to our 


yn Monday even 





uditory 
gratitude for his energetic and manly efforts in seeking out and 
rewarding talent. It may be said, he works for his own interest; 
but we shall be gratified to find others adopting his example. Mr 
Sinclair has closed a very successful engagement. Mr. Kean will 


produce the new tragedy of Waldemar in a tew weeks. Miss Clifton 


is making friends at the Bowery, and attractions, at both establish 
ments, are muliiplying upon our attention. 

As we have noother particular observations to offer concerning the 
entertainments of the past week, we shall occupy the room devoted 
The task of furnish 


ing regular notices of the drama is somewhat difficult and laborious. 


to this department with a few general remarks. 


Many, from disinclination or absence from the city, are unaccustomed 
to attend theatrical representations, and, we suppose, peruse our 
animadversions with reluctance, or do not peruse them atall. Itis a 
matter of little importance to them whether Mr. Sinclair shakes six 
times or sixty at the end of a Scotch ballad; or whether that gen 
tleman or Mr. Richings astound the audience with the most com 
plic ated circumlocutions ] 
sands, of good sensible 


There must be hundreds perhaps th u 





folks who would not wade through a para 


graph to know what impression we might receive from the divine 
Paganini himself; and, we sorely distrust, that numbers awav from 
the scene of action, look upon Cinderella and rumors of Cinderella 
as the poor Frenchman did 1 pon his unrelenting persecutor, when, 
for the fiftieth time, he broke his sle« p with the interrogation, “ Is 
there a Mr Thom; son lodges here ? To those we sometimes feel 
as if an apology were due, and we offer it with the conviction that 
the force of it will be acknowledged. Whatever clashing of opinion 
may exist upon the question whether the drama exercises a beneficial 
influence Upon society, it is very certain that the institution is now 


too firmly seated to be overthrown. It has descended to us, in some 





1 : ; . : 
shape or ¢ ther, from almost the earliest dawn of civi iZallon among 
the ancients, and wil! probably remain, through future ages, amid 
the wrecks of a thousand manners, customs, and 


governments, 


Whatever has a tendency then to check its abuses, to refine its cha- 


i 
racter, and render it subservient to purposes of moral good, cannot 
And there are numerous reasons why the public press 


should watch the career of a creature of such gigantic strength, so 


he improper, 


capable of being useful, and so easily perverted and debased. It is 
reasonable therefore that a journal like this should sometimes take ’ 
deliberate survey of its character and actions, and we should esteem 
ourselves truly fortunate 


in being able to purge away any of its 
occasional impurities 


or make its real merits more widely known 
Besides this serious aim 
has ofte n shed around 
there are innumerable 


the consciousness of which, we confess 
our labors an agreeable air of Importance 
petty inconsistencies, which need only be 
fairly set up in their proper light to be corrected both by 
and players. , 


Notwithstanding al 


audience 


the cant of criticism, how many a piece of 
absurdity is applauded in an actor of celebrity, and how many a 
pretty burst of nature and display of skill, is suffered to pass entire- 
ly unnoticed in one who does not come to us heralded by a brilliant 
Teputation, How many mistake what is new for what is beautiful, 
and overlook the most perfect exhibition of art because its very per- 
fection prevents the art from being seen. ; 


Theatrical audiences 
have much to answer for in this respect 


There is often a world of 
acclamation wasted on the worst parts of the play; on those which 


require the least talent in the actor; as, for example, in the scene 
in Richard the Third, when the Duke of Buckingham, after the 
‘bloody and devouring boar” has suffered his true character to break 
forth in these celebrated words, “ Begone, thou troublest me. Tra 
noti’ the vein,” delivers that well known speech, in the termination 


of which he wishes the world “to see this tyrant tumbling from his 


throne.” 
this crisis braces himself up 


The representative of the disapp vinted duke always at 


trl 


into a genuine theatrical attutu 


ind invariably makes his exit 
but the 


rant, whict 


clenches his fist, lets all his voice out, 


in a little clap of thunder We are not censuring the actor 


audience, for being seduced intothat applause by netse and 


they too: 


tude, or a graceful reading. For our part we think it time 


tten withhold from a becoming expression, a classical att 


public to put themselves a ! n their di exert the 


reason in detecting the best passages of a piece ind the genuine 


excellencies of the performer on W h to bestow their plat $ 
Indeed, we scarcely remember to have heard any speech t ‘ \ 
the house for its intrinsie eloquence The most shed sentetr 
in the Sketch Book we 1 flow silently along, unless poi iw 
> e vie pun t nspucuoets i k-her wekKrile sent 
ment r appealing rect to the pit witha ua > 1 I) 
the eriod of the Greek mania, a poet, Who luckily ppened t 
combine true genius with good sense and knowledge of the world 
Was requested to compose a prologue It was written thr hout 
with a chaste vet fervid beauty, st is literar 1 would a ‘ 
in the closet; but it would have been a complete f reon the sta 
had not the author ingeniously managed to rt toff with an 
expected apostrophe to the Greeks “ h so electrified the er 
that we thought they never would have ne s t Wi 
ustly exposed to the same re narks respecting mi : Lat t 
singer exercise his lungs, legs, and arms lustily— e up to the 
stave lights, and treat the admirers of this divine art toa f east 
shakes, quavers, and the like, and although the me Wi 
vctua ruined thereby, he will move some to tears nearly a 
to acclamation An actor of real talent has another dangerous riva 
in our favor Showy scenery and new dresses, W himay be ad 
1 1 without any learning or effort of thor t« em for a large 
portion of praise ; ind a speech, which has cost pes ssome hour 
i ris ¢ lipsed by a handsome mx un old bridwe im the wh 
ground, or a sky, which, from the admiration it excites, one would 
imagine altogether better than that hung over us by nature \ 


grocer’s sign, in the farce, will set the house in a roar, when Fal 


staff's wit has failed. An executioner with his sleeves tucked up 


the supernumeraries hitting each other over the head with wooden 


iouse tremble to the foundation; whale the in 





javelins 


pressive gle 


in the tent, and the fine 
poor Yorick ure 
We remember a performer ot 


umings of Richa 


Ss CONSCIENCE 


philosophy of Hamlet over the skull of listened 


to with a sort of patient resignation 
aking his 


much grace and intelligence who gained more credit for sh 


left leg inthe dying scene of a tragedy than for any of his preceding 


admirable delineations of passion, As long 
drama suffer themselves to be so deceived, the stage will continue | 


to be 1 


as the lovers of the 





a bad school of elocution, and it will be censure against a 


theatrical 





public speaker to say that his manner is 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


iiph Omar was sitting 


lay when the ¢ 
unions of the Prophet 


Aw no FA — (Ore 


in council with the ex and great} 





his thie, two young 1 en appeared before him, leading a third 
whose beauty attracted gene ral attention Omar gave them a sign 
to approach, and one of the two, who held the third, spoke to t! 
following eflect :— | 
We are two brothers, whose happiness it was to have a father 
who, for his virtues, was esteemed by the whole tribe He was in 
the habit of walking in his garden to enjoy the air, and this young 
man killed him there We have apprehended him, and brought 


purpose of receiving from you the night of retali 
1 Omar to the voung man, who st 


him hither for the 
ition.’ Answer to this,” sa 
before him with the greatest calmness, retaining a placid and g 


less countenance and he proceeded with great natural eloquence 
to defend himself thus -— 
hear me, commander of the faithful I 


They are right: vet 








belong to a Bedouin family, who wander about the desert. Ohne 
of our young and finest camels appr hed the wall of the city, to 
crop the tender branches of a tree that hung over it; an old man 
ayy ired above the wall and rolled down a huge st ¢, Which 
crushed my young camel he sunk wn beside me dead In my 
rage | seized the stone, and ff it back towards the wall, where it 
struck the old man who | imveamel. The blow was mor 
tal, | sought to save mvse ght, but these two young persons 
ipprehended, and have me betore vou.’ Lhou hast 
confessed thy erine,” said Chuar, “the punishment of retaliation 
waits thee.’—" I am ready to endure it,’ rephed the voung man 


1 our father on his death bed 

The property, which by 
falls to him, lies buried ina spot known to none but 
If vou cause me to tn put to death before | have delivered 
it to him, vou will hereafter, O commander of the faithful, have to 
answer for the loss of his inheritance before God. Grant me but 
When Omar had reflected tor a 


it | have a vounger 
irticularly recommended to mv care 


inheritance 


} 


mv self 


three days to do this business in,’ 
moment, he said; “ But who will be responsible for your return 
The young man pointed to Abizar, one of the members of the coun 
cil, who, with noother security than the confidence which the physi 
ognomy of the young man inspired him with, consented to become 
his guarantee. 

The third day was almost at an end, and the Bedouin came not 
vet. The two brothers began to demand with a loud voice the 
blood of the man who had taken upon himself to answer for the 
murderer’s return. The companions of the prophet opposed it 
but the severe Omar pronounced sentence, that the life of Abizar 


should be taken uf the young man ret 


At that very moment 











} 


the sun ere 
and in profuse perspiration I hia 
nev in safety, pardon me if the ¢ 
more than Lexpected ( ul 
I have been security fort Vout 
thing of him, and inspired with « 
honest countenance bel tt 
¢ is neither truth nor! f 
All were astonished at the apt 
two brothers, who were egt ‘ ‘ 
ind declared they pardone i > 
ed the pardon wit eat ple ‘ 
there Was so mu 
unong the B ul \ 1 
= ‘ W he \! ~ 
her two or three very ele 
said to Dr. Glover ~ 
replied D Cilover 
tuge, Whe he is a 
t t ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
aT 
\irs. S ne | | 
ing; Miss CP Neil by 
i ress! i ' t ‘ 
V t part, | ve M = 
even suppli er Voice, 
vi t! t T stip 
sir Joshua R = th 
cept in the insta 1 Mr 
when he wer lhe 
Mrs. Si ' v1 
near to exa e the pat 
issk’ emi 
oe the 1 percerve t 
Sir Jos! vhow ' 
ar } rt 
\ nto pe terit ! ‘ ! 
\te is,’ Su Ine 
sel = ult ine ‘ a ‘ 
took our tet! t 
fdroer \tt 4 ‘ r 
1yrand acti \ 
house not a ¢ iter 
lady what she tl \ 
her a tine Woma t 
i Frenchw " the 
learn before she arrive t the « t 
speech [could find nothir table 





Mrs. Siddons was less t 
miagined t e who had t 
She su sitiapele i 
very limited society, she mitt 
those amusing trifles (ne 


brother, Mr. J« 


dons singing Sheridan's ballad 


Blact 0 Vasa 


drollery 


The path leadir 





irned not before the setting of 
red, breathless with haste 


said | put my brother's 
essive heat has retarded me 
tthe faithful,” said Abizar 
Without having Known any- 
ence in him solely throuch 
here! Let us no more say 
nduct of the youth, and the 
“ drew their accusation 
‘ ‘ = «? ir Was he cept 
ulated himeelt t 
i orl governinent, and 
\ 
visited Dr, Johnson, he paid 
When she retire lhe 
Vv fine w in \ 
he uch ! ar ‘ 
Ir. J 
there é 
‘ t 
\\V t / 
I 1 
ser 
pleture » | 
els w Ni 
rivet \ 
, 
t ‘ ent 
» tne 
ere tk 
! Peo t 
! il 
we went to DN 
, t there Wi 
toa her t oe 
that M 
eptiitte 
! cul the 
- { ‘ t he 
‘ touppeda 
etm 
{ i“ A\ttert 
i! ri 
i ‘ vi mi ener 
rtunit of see 
| te hi “ at 
] ; 
tt t leg t 
it ene ors \Ira. 
bhi Lu wilh irre i 





Tue t ‘ OF WA d this ravine i 
in many places, so precipitous, that we were « tantly in danger 
of shppang and rolling inte the depths below, which the assistance 
of the natives alone prevented While we we thus Orrowl 
help from others, and sping every tuft of ' ned bough tl 
offered its friendly support we were i upot chubby 
ittle children, trudging unconecerne ! rwatermelor 
und balancing on their heads calaba tf water, whe they had 
rought trom the opposite side of thet i nile ! ! 
helplessness as they passed. and we felt thers Lreprowt 
we were still unpractised in such feats, while t ! cing trained 
to them, had acquired a footing and a ! . h hatut alone 
can |} roduce,— Bee yet I’ 

= rr Livy There is now | ‘> ng, Fa nid 
in old walow lady, upwards of eighty ve \ eclares she | 
not shed a tear these fifty ve furi w! 1 time she bas burn 
three loving husbands I it 

Love an Mer Lord Whitworth, amt lor to the evar of 
Russia, had had a personal imtin with the (varmna Catherine 
the first Catherine, wife of Peter the Cireat,) ata time when her 
favers were not purchased nor rewarded at eXtravegant a rate as 
that of a diadem When he had a ted the rupture be 
tween the court of England and the evar, he w mvited to a ball at 
court, and taken out to dance the « rita As they began the 
minuet, she squeezed him by he hand, and Hd ina Whisper tlas 
ou forgot little Kate " s 

Aw ONES? MAN.—Grose, who was acquainted with Oldys the 
biographer suvs that he was aman of creat { nature, honor, 
wid integrity, particularly in his character of a historian, “ Nothing 
adds he Ll firmly believe, would ever have biassed him to insert 
any fact in bis writings he did not believe, or to up as any he did 
Cit this delicacy he gave an instance ta time when he wast great 
distress. After his publication of the lite of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
some booksellers, thinking bis name would sella pees they were 
publishing, offered him a considerable sum to father at, whi h he 
rejected with the greatest indignation Lite y Gazette 


SINGULAR MODE © “ | 


a—The K 


iraikees catch a 


great many ducks with nets, which they let fall over the precipices 


and cliffs along the sea-coast, where those ducks sit in the 
As the net falling ck 


of the rocks 


\ 


cavities 
wn trahtens them, they fly 


against it and are caught ip the meshes, sometimes twenty at a time, 


TALENT POR WRITING Wi 


turning from the representation « 
some other of D’ Urfey’s bad plays, the first night it was acted, said 


to Dryden, “ Was there ever such stuff!’ 
“vou don’t know my friend Tom so well as | do 


f the 


WoORS! A gentleman re 
‘Modern Prophets,” or from 


bir,” replied Dryden, 
I'll answer for 


hum he shall write worse yet.""—Hall’s Collecti 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


TUE REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 





FROM AN OLD COMMON PLACE BOOK 


| 
I don’t choose to say much upon this head, 
Pima plain man and in a single station ; 
But, oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual 


Inform us traly, have they not hen-pe 

August Ath. 
few women whom | should not tremble to marry—while they who 
‘have fastened on my thoughts and softened me into an odd mixture 
of friendship and admiration, that might be mistaken for love, are 


ked you all 


I never saw a woman—that ts, I have seen very 


innumerable. They have some quality of sweetness; something 


to dazzle or to soothe; but are deficient in that general combi- 


nation of virtues and graces, necessary to make them “ wife-dike 


What a 
get tired, whom it is your duty to love 


misery it must be to be tacked to a companion of whom you 
What comparisons must 
Preserve me, ye gods! 

I had been stroll 
There were 


flash in upon a cooled husband. 


~ : 
fugust Sth.—Last night was calin as Eden. 


ing around the city Eat a cream at Contoit’s alone. 
several parties around me; some graceful girls, and one or two chil 
I stole a glance under 
The 
moonlight was soft yet distinct, like that of a frosted lamp, The 
features were animated; more, they were perfectly radiant with 
Her look was one of those that painters, exce pt 


dren, 
a large bonnet, as the face was lifted in the act of speaking 


How perfectly merry they seemed. 


soul and mind 
the rarest masters, never catch. "There is a kind of female voice 
which I cannot hear without yearning to know the speaker. Those 
among the deadliest of woman's snares. Good eyes, a 


tones are 


pretty foot, and such a voice, and Monsieur Bachelor falls into a 


The gentleman by her side addressed her by her first 


revery. 

name, [remember nothing more fraught with pleasant and en 
dearing associations than this familiar form of speech, There ts 
something pompous and ludicrous to me in all high-sounding titles 
and | often smile in directing a letter to “ his excelleney,” or “ the 
general,” er my “honorable” correspondents; but Julia, Maria, | 


Fanny, Amelia, how they flow ! What a history otf 
social intercourse, in all the by-paths of life, they betray to the 


from the lips 
lonely stranger, who listens and envies and says nothing. | was dis 
guising these observations under an air of avidity towards my ice, 
when the objects of them (who | found were of one family, the ehil 
dren being the offspring of the young couple) arose, the lady lean 
ing confidingly on her husband's arm, and each retaining the hand 
I whistled the end of an old ballad 
J presently recognized as the air of “ My heart, my heart is break 
* Tthrast my hands into my pocket 


of a child, and retired, which 
ing for the loveof Alice Gray 
called fora glass of brandy and water, and wandered away through 
the crowd towards this den—my room, Every thing here ts in contu 
sion and has a vile odor of cigar smoke. There is an inch of unbroken 
ashes lying on the candlestick ; the maid has put the piteher on my 
and four pair of boots and my new coat are 
! Atteralla bachelor isa neglect 
Dear, dear Mary, | wish 


London ‘ Spectator 3” 


lying in the corner. The wretch 
} 
ed, 


she had stan! longer m this city. 


worthless sort of a creature, 1 wish 
I wonder what dolt she wall fin 

herself away upon?) LT wonder if she ever thinks of me (where the 
? DT shall never forget the tone of mirth with 


* Farewell, [ shall never see you again!" followed 


d—I's my night-cap) 
which she told me 
by the instantaneous tremor of her voice, the quivering of that per 
fect lip, the sudden turning away of her face ; and then the captain's 
shout, “all aboard.’ What yt rlect hy pocrites Wornen sometimes 

I fear [said too much or too little to Mary 
heighe! An enor 


wrong side out, cut me 


are on certain subjects 
We voung fellows 
that threatened to turn me the 


sometimes—it’s a pity but 
Mwous ray 
short, and | fell asleep. 

fugust 6 Morning. 1 deluge, me sec 
Take up BOs note to-day. 


S04 Barrow, 


taining in Let 
about Liment's affair. Book 





See Murray 
binder, 
It is 


are ¢ omple te / 


We 


warm, 


astonishing what different moods men are exposed to 


miles of the weather. Rainy, cloudy, cold 


clear, and sunshiny. Spring hopes, winter dreariness; blooming 


ike summer, mellow like autumn, Can it be possible, that it was 


t who seribbled the nonsense on the last page?) 2 whining about 
all that 


Charles Bryon shoot out of his house like a cannon ball discharged 


sweet faces, and domestic bliss, and ’ | who have seen 


ni 
ls, J 


J entrapped by a 


by a fiery « \pression of his wife; and poor Sam Haight beguing 
to discount a note of tive hundred dollars, to pay for Julia's jews 
who profess independence, and love my friends 
smooth face and a sett hand, a silvery voice and neat foot, to swear 
off from the 
off smoking; 


club and turn virtuous; to go home at ten and leave 
und to give up the superb luxury of falling in love 


with all the glorious creations with which nature has crowded the 


earth, as the stars come out in heaven; and this for one—a singk 


pair of inquiring eyes—with a right to reproach me for floating 


about with the delicious tides of life at my and their sovereign 


pleasure Why I deemed myself more manly, more worldly, more 
A married man isa victim. 


He is burthened with the 


Wise, He is bound down with a thou 


sand Lilliputian chains. necessity of 
thinking for two, perhaps for twenty. He multiplies his responsi- 
bilities, his cares, his fears. If unhappy in his connexion, he sneaks 
through life like a dog with a tin cannister tied to his tail. If bh Uppy, 
he resembles one who has built him a beautiful ship, loaded her 
with all the affections of his soul, and sent her abroad upon an ocean 
swept continually with fearful hurricanes. 

Night. One of the pleasantest adventures I ever met. The day 
has been varied with heavy showers and dark sultry calms. I was 
walking in Broadway before a young girl, whose face (1 never 


pass a female face without criticizing it) was of unusual beauty ; 
an immense black cloud suddenly floated over the city, and a few 
large drops fell heavily. She stopped, and appeared embarrassed. 
She was without an umbrella—mine was large and new. I prof- 
fered it; she accepted it, with a smile that took away my breath. 
1 accompanied her to the door; it bore the name of my old school- 
mate and friend, Leigh Ackerman, and this was his wife. I was 
thunderstruck. What! Ackerman? Leigh Ackerman? Married ? 
and to such a creature! Her graceful invitation was twice repeated 
before I replied, and then I stumbled into the room like a man in a 
dream. 

My old friend met me with a warm welcome, and after a brief but 
lively visit, I accepted an invitation to repeat the eal] often, The hus- 
band shook me heartily by the hand, the lady thrilled me with one of 
the kindest, dearest of looks, and | was soon wandering through the 
against a 


ny hose 


streets in a revery which I broke by running 
pump handle. A fair illustration of the difference between the 
dreams and the realities of life. 

Jugust 12th.—Have seen this fair enchantress frequently since. 
How perfectly beautiful she is What a litt shoot from 
She has the look of 


and fire 
her large black eyes. a gaze¥e, and some 
times comes over her features an expression of sadness, a drooping 
of the long lashes over their orbs of light, a compression of the 
lips, and a half stifled sigh, as if she were not happy. I see it all 
Leigh Ackerman is not the being for her, and she has found it out. 
He is cold and practical. He is a princely fellow in appearance 

but one who knows him may say with the fox to the mask, in the 


table, “ What a pity,” &c. How utterly wasted her fine qualities 
As 1 was looking d 


own on her glowing face this 


f fate | 


must be on hin 


evening, the thought came across my mu d ad made her 


mine ! and as our eyes met, the same thought seemed felt by her. 
I had not wandered wild and v 
With « el ure for my guide 
‘ Bort eaven mit nu g tt W approve me 
; I e had lived, and lived vem 
What a fool or villain am lL. A fool if Lam thus wasting my 
soul on one who cares not for me; a villain if any thing | have said 
or done has awakened in her bosom a torbidden wish, a vain regret 
| have found the husband is not attached to her. He scarcely ever 


returns home before midnight. She sees no company. And | 
she—that is, my treacherous rebellious feet bear me to her door 
sometimes against my reason, Why did [not meet her betore ? 


doing now Sitting pale 
bell 


and the 


I'he clock strikes twelve. What is she 
by a dim light, and the t 
heart 


melancholy, alone nes of this very 


like a death-knell 
} 


strikes on her chilled solitary 


startling knock of an intoxicated husband breaks her revery 
wherein her soul wandered back to the pleasantest hopes of her 
childhood, and then returned to brood among their present desola 


> What a joy to 
cratifica 


to 


tion, Ifshe were my wife, would it be thus ren 


heervient to the 


! To ride with her throug! 


der all the multiplied adventures of life su 


1 lovely scenes 


tion of such a beimg 


read to her the creations of genius, the intensely wrought stories of 


Scott, the superb passages of Shakspeare, the melting witcheries of 


Moore, 


the classic richness of Pope, the clear exquisite simplicity 


mad wit of Addison, the delicious pathos and irresistible humor of 
Washington Irving. What a picture rises up in my faney. low 
pericetly happy, how vivid?) Nhe, with a perfect content overspread 
ing her features, employed at her sowing; the replenished fire glow 


} 


ing im the grate; the wintry wind whistling around the windows; 


the tortoise cat asleep on the rag, and the tempered light of the 


lamp making our neatly furnished room as cheerful as our own 


hearts were amid che commotions of life. Tam writing now the 


loosest reveries that can float through my mind. Shadows, my 


Hlord.”” It is a happiness to sit and dream thus; yet it is a crime 


i Is it good or evil to write in this careless disjoited stvle? Answer 
thou will 


thou prying mortal, whoe'er irt; whose eve, perchance, 


detect these midnight thoughts. v 1 | am mouldermg. mouldered 


rone, and forgotten among human beings. What a mht is this! 


j 
and 


Phe soft and spotted moon is setting in silence, a few ragged 
Thou eternal 
all t! 


With an almost ommipetent power, tires out and sinks « 


clouds are lapsing through the heavens arch of un- 


utterable splendor ! imagination, that courses over ings earthly 
lown iffled 


Light, which outspeeds magi 
its wondertul swiliness, even light 


hee, 


in searing inte thy blue « Xpanse, 


nation with in its miraculous 


through t dies into nothing, crossing but a 


journey 
speck inthy sphere, comparatively smaller than the poimt of an in 
as | do now, lost 


away 


Hlow many have looked on thee in 


sects sting. 
? Cesar, from his armies, has marked these very stars; 


stole through the 


thy mfinity 


und ‘Tarquin, when he streets of Rome. cursed 


thy light; Richard the hon-hearted gianced up at thee from the 
plains of Palestine; and Mary of Scotland, from her prison case 


ment, perchance loved yonder very steady planet, and saw it through 
her slowly rolling tears ; immortal Will Shakspeare stole away from 





the midnight riot, and fixed his feshing eves upon thee w! he 
muttered over those inspired sentences which were to be familiar to 


so many million million lips. And who will vazing on thee when 


a hundred years shall have dragged themselves away with their 


victims ; when all, a/? who now live and hope, wo strut in pride 
or stalk in we, shall be but as the fantastic images of a half-forgot 


ten dream; who will then be gazing up at you from this t ! 


irorngres 


city Vain yearning, to grasp the locbed up secrets of nature 
W hat an insect is man! i 
' HEALTH AND EXERCISE, 


He taught them love of toil; toil which does keep 
Obstruction from the mind, and quench the blood ; 
Ease but belongs bo us like sleep, and sleep 


Like opium is our medicine, not our food. 


ORIGINAL CRITICAL NOTICES. 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 

Av raoven this author ranked next to Shakspeare, the American 
public, until recently, have been almost unacquainted with his 
writings. While the effusions of novelists, essayists, poets, &e. are 
sprinkled often too profusely with the borrowed wealth of the prince 
of dramatists, the rarity with which they exhivil the pithy gems of 
Massinger betrays their ignorance of his ample treasury. Yet 
every man of leisure would find pleasure, and every literary man 








profit in seeking them with care. 

Of the life of Massinger, like that of Shakspeare, little is known. 
He was born at Salisbury, in the year 1554, and died March seven- 
“ The memorial of his mortality,” says 
h accords but too well 

March twentieth 
It is acknowledged 


teenth, 1650, aged fifty-six. 
Gifford, “is given with a pathetic brevity whi 
with the obscure and humble passages of his lite. 
1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger. 

however, that his family and connections were good, and his lite- 
rary acquirements are said to have been multitarious and extensive 
He was entered at the university of Oxford, where he remained 
four vears, after which, at the age ef twenty-two, he set out for 
London, and, probably, driven by his necessities, dedicated himselt 


to the service of the stage. 














The theatre, when Massinger first took up his al de in the metropolis 
must have presented attraction f others the most ¢ ulated to ex 
n t nd ire the imag thor Vv ur Isensit 
nd education, like our poet N t . more fr " 
nthe dra tic artin gland Phe people ed, been long ac 4 
tomed es of ex mm, calle Mi Myst { 2 
red su s, and performed byt mit t emsel ve iT 
tlie ¥ festivals, I r bear the chur ' i 4 i tthe igr 
r the | g facts of saere ry.* F t ‘ ints 
1 gor al¢ ! ers. 8 1 Ih Ww pe, or Sin ’ o 
g 1 represt f er kit M ves 
legree rise tw het j wer t 1] g nd ' 
Land w were i ' t nit ps it th 
tirst rough drang fareg gedy Lora Sacks Gor 
™t s Gammer Gur Neer \ W 
the latter half of the sixtes y. al t y years 
lore t sluge i quired ghest s] ‘ 1 t = aks 
ire 
\ tt end of the x ! century att ft I c bega 
nerally dire t rama ! ver y 
ring ; wor, performat 
ty 1 vi} 1 it ' yi bie " 
Ss ere’ isu t 
e generally, inthe y i ger w , - ho 
! the su g \ nal gan t ! 
niet nd permaner A q . g 1y 
‘ ler tle m pr ‘ ‘ i lhe I 4 It 
ive steed sor Kh 1 it 
¢ ement of this ment, the qt rev I 
t for t niet ! ga £ r nustrane { 
r ' granted | nse and y er le 
ter for the reereation of r gs ts herown t 
} ' when ‘ 1 y ee then . > } 
g v Penglar ! 
t ner tw ng \ 
n i] 1 r \" t I ‘ “ . e 
' \ “ ! } M 
ger ft Oy ! ' ‘ W 2 
! | t en im the ‘ I 
“ ' . r ranger { \ every tew nts 
fer twe ri { rt ! Vl nger 
1 ye f ads ! S ! i xe 
nira “ hitling j lg x Six 
. } t I stag rt 
Deckers Gul Hor k, were part \ 
' { 1 i w thre 
' j ! ngt g 
! king, wereg ' I ngt ; i ‘ 7 
‘ r v ng at iD g ret 
flag w rie 
niversal pra f ¢ y r 
| t tre tt t ! ! I rr 
pert esemiblar \ l \ r 
t tors, th ( vent ' 
j 
t 1 y t r boxe V i 
g tex v Ww g r i! t 
{ ' and there were agair * 
DON for sew were ! I “4 
Ont g ' point 
near - » mone 1 
belie ; 
! i tthe! “ ‘ 
e performance 
Only splendid talents could have prevented our poet, young, poor 
ind friendless, from being totally eclipsed by the host of geniuses 
y } , : 
that then thronged the arena to fame. Shakspeare, Jonson, Beau 
mont, Fletcher, Shirley were dazzling the wor ith their wonder 
, h a 
ful displays of inteLect and Wnagmation. r su ilaxv 
} ‘ str 
his ravs streamed forth witha brilliancy sur] t tre 
of that radiant star, 
of w et fixed | y 
til tt mbe« 
He produced two or three plays ever until the nun 
Sea 
mounted to thirty-seven, of which sixteen, v ‘ g it 
r ; ay sf r ‘ 
nother, are aloneextant. ‘A New W wt Pav ‘ i i ¢ 
= P t fin 
dramatic, and is familiar to most of our rea Phe 
} toad at fit re s, whicl 
come of this great man has been estimated ¢ | 
' ‘ o shee o e. must 
without forgetting the additional value of mol t 
{ As picture ¢ 
have formed but an inadequate means of 50} \s a] 4 
. , 2 r es W a the 
the melancholy mingling up of life's disagres 
reni ts to wander, We 
sweet splendid visions among which gemius deci 
I 
extract the following letters 
, ) (, Vase 
To our most loving friend, Mr.I Hin “ ‘aed 
Me Hixcntow —You understar ~ 
thineke you so void of clirist tit ‘ - 
vintothe Thames as wee request now Zz 
vil entlives. Yon knowt x : ies 
r play. We desire you to lend us \ } : 
u; without W weecant vi ‘ -. “ed ” 
t 1. It willlose you xxi. ere end of \ poten 
f the next new play. Pray, s : baton 
v, and now give us cause to acknowledge you chu! aati 
W ave entreated Mr. Davison t t 8 aera 
| F ses 1 alwayes acknowledgeme! 
“ ess your love as ovr prom , 4 \ Nat Firu 
er vont! st thankful and loving frienes, - 
‘ ates Sded ther sentation of then 
‘| Z s were granted to those w attend pl uy 
"G e peared ja 1562; Gammer Gurton, in vot 
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“The money shall be abated out of the money remayns for the play of 
Mr. Fietcher and ours. Ros. Dasoxns.” 
“*} have ever found you a true loving friend to mee, and in see small a 
suite, it beinge honest, I hope you will not fail us Puuip MassincEer 


ns Seectved by mee, Robert Davison, of Mr. Hinchlow, for the use of Mr 
Daboerne, Mr. Feeld, Mr. Massinger, the sum of v Ros. Davison.” 

Massinger is represented as a man of singular modesty, gentleness, 
candor, and affability, beloved sincerely by all who had any know- 
ledge of his character and talents. We have flung together these 
few facts respecting his career, that the reader unacquainted with 
his compositions, of whom there are a vast number, may form some 
idea of the author of the few brief passages given below. Weare 
not disposed to follow him through all the intricacies of his plots, 
which, without a reverence to the judgment of superior critics, who 
have advocated a different opinion, are frequently not without certain 
glaring improbabilities, although they often become strongly interest- 
ing. But we propose to give merely a few specimens of the fine beauty 





of the expressions which are scattered through his pages. 
these, more than any other peculiarity that we delight in the old 
dramatists. ‘Their plays are made to read as well as to see; and, 
apart from all the aid of light, scenery, and dresses, and the conta- 
gious excitement which acts upon a man who alone is cool and 
philosophic, and renders him in a crowd susceptible to enthusiasm 
and passion, there are to be found in Massinger and his contempo- 
raries, truths flashing as diamonds, and set in superb language. 
When there is neither a superfluity nor a deficiency of words, the 
idea is displayed in bold relief, like carved work on a temple. 
deem the distinction between the ancient and modern writers to be 
connected with this depth and force of expression, of which we find 
so many perfect illustrations in Shakspeare and Massinger. Our 
writers are rich, elegant, melodious, full of delightful conceits, and 
ingenious refinements; their thoughts come to the reader arraved 
in dainty apparel, and blazing with a superfluity of embellish: rents. 
But our author and his kindred spirits give their conceptions in a 
homely garment, and with few preliminary flourishes. You read 
along with them till suddenly there stands boldly up before you a 


thought, perfect in itself, and perfectly seen, like a statue, so sparing- 
ly draperied as to display the full proportions of its limbs; and 
when its features are once beheld, they cling in the memory like re- 
You lay down the page and pass to the ordinary duties of 
life, forgetting the companion of your closet till some y* rson or oc- 


ality 


currence in the transactions around you calls up the recollection of 
what you at first deem your own actual experience, but which, at 
length, you trace to the quiet page which beguiled you in your 
leisure hour. Let us instance a few of these from our old poet. In 
‘Virgin-Martyr,” Antoninus exclaims : 











i Oh, Lam lost for ever! lost, Macr 
1 ‘ rof the wretched, hope, f thes 
A ne blast of fortune all my t 
(n pp ests pulvul. . 


Several 


Dorothea, 


noble passages occur in the following dialogue between 
Macnunus, and Angelo, from the same play. 


























iD My trusty Angelo, with that eur sey 
Of thine, w ever Waits upon 
1; ee watch Chose nv still ne ts 
1 t vy pertori my W inw Phen 
1 eg 1 ers. Be caret 
1 Ves, my sweetest mist EB: 
DD Now r, your y goon 
MV lt " ist ly 
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1 not 1 3 
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1 hisstat s fat voice, — 
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' ‘ low ve ears t l, 
x ‘ tive 
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1 t ! { nd, you, s wor 
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th win upon another vy 1 
7 tthe feathers of 
4 tallw first y 
4 ] s vt ¢ 1 . 
| You ke me asad m £ 
EB» ANTONIN 
i ' 1, Shall, I hope, hear 
Mi j leasing 
; i r ear, Macrinus, 
iH ! n 
VV \ llike 
i t ere be 
i sket, wl 
Kh tstity in the 
A N gw rue 
4 = 1 bene 1 v al 
fh lamg t f ashame lvet never k ‘ 
1 uley with y pray sir, p fiang 
{ food sweetness, you now hav and shallg 
‘ f your w nd is 
i ri weapon as fare 
bd ‘ t 
rt ir virgu 
Whaortty : y on any tongue 
BR . wr 
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illustration « 


And again, what a fine of a dying martyr’s spirit. 





It is for | 


| D 
1 For 


Ry torturing me 


prothea. No, but pitying, 
my part, I that you love ten times more 
that I dare your tortures 











| Through all the army of my sins, I have even 
| Labor'd to break, and cope with death to the face; 
| The visage of a hangman trights not me; 
The s tof whips, racks, gibbets, axes, fires, 
Are scaffoldings by wi chmy soul Climbs Up 
To an eternal habitation 
| ‘heophilus. Cosar’s al ughter, hear me speak 
| Let not this christian t this her pageantry 
Of pride, der ng bet ir gods and Cwsar, 
Build to herself a kingdom in her deat! 
j rment 


Theophilus sends his daughters, who, instead of converting Do 
ie rothea to paganism, are themselves induced by her 
We adopt the true religion, 


image of Jove. 


The 
And 
I hav 
Ow ot 
Giv 
hi 
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s 
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And g 
For 

A description 
A 
A 
Antoninus nx 

4, 
I ‘ 
Set 
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Theophilus at 








Sefore their father’s face 





’ ' 
Pheophilus exclaims aghast at their action, 
} is lTamt ted 
is my feet wer ! I find 

nor Iw 1} ghit ’ 

v eve \ my 

t wer, asea of teare 

£ ' vw r dat 

' ! y 

. \ , , 

e | ' 

of a beautiful boy : 


£ I &¢ 


urning forthe approaching death of his mistress 


i “ 
\ n' 
“ ! 
v la 
: P 
‘ 
length himself repents, and thus reveals his « 


arguments to 
they spit at the 


n 


version to the emperor, Dioclesian, after the execution of Dorothea 


Db 


I I pr ‘ frier 


i “ 


” ' for that attent 


ing age SO makes thier 





Thy vout promise muc and, grown a 

I imad st tg 1, and with increase of y 

Thy act stil er ' sun 

! " strise sly, ke sta t 
In all thy via now, tn the 

Wie hows st pass wit hor 

Wilt thou ta ke am cr? 


This is a kind of writing which bears many readings. We 




















sorely tempted to prolong the article with a few of the > e or 
ments of intellect and fancy which decorate the Grand Duke 
Florence,’ but our extracts have already extended too far. We 
shall be amply satisfied if even one among our growing /i ali be 
induced by our brief observations tosnatch a tew hou frou some 
fashionable authors for the study of William Massinger, (46 
LITERARY NOTICE 
1 s ‘ at Poets r ’ 
‘ ty y N i 
( I MA ‘ hk Car i ! 
‘ u t ts l i “ 
r ‘ yal 
Turse sketches are not by the celebrated poet Coleridge, but 
they will not disappoint the expectations of those wl take them 
up With that impression, They are elegantly wr nm « nents 
works of the leading poet of the world, « leulated 
the classical and instruct the t ned, 4 ! we 
ibserves of the wonderful genius of Homer, that he 
Always seems to write in wad sparits, amd he rar ! j 
his readers in good spirits a l thisis a pore tive of 
in all times; but it is especially se of the genius of promitive or he 
roe poetry In Homer head and heart eak at e spoken to 
rether Ml 1 pect rittes of ther torte er ve ‘ ‘ 
m him lle 1s Wik nd gener us the \ reathe anc the 
eaortl pon wl 1 we tre } ‘ toa ate he 
a Prot it ond lerent { ‘ tual ’ 
the tile reserving pr i t! ’ lie ‘ 
strengt of his own dee “i “te 
\ ‘ 
\ 
I true lover of etry, alt! hot verse 1 the cle 
‘ “ i} elty ; it thet « 
itt ‘ the f t »« : { r whl ‘ t t t 
! t tud the “ s 
1 t in “ ! ‘ t " t 11 ba t 
" ! tai or " | e 
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{t 4 Wi ww ¢ y | 1 } ‘ \ t 
" ‘ ‘ ' | 
te ‘ 
| ‘ o wha i . } erary retire nt 
{ a ow \ om th t ! rf 
weeny ¢ ite of the sol ‘ bew, Iw wt 
ve vere t ! elt ‘ ! ‘ t iw 
‘ tr ‘ r,t ‘ t ‘ 
utie ‘ i I he ‘ ise 
ent eve t ! lar | 
power; vet Lear feelt yt 
I we en f would fain think that 
‘ \ ‘ ore te ya 
thize w the expere ne i 
Cares the startin ! ‘ {tiv rid i 
ur race ! it sourour ‘ ol nite Meni t ‘ 
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exelt eaking to the ear lke Italian, speaking to the ike 
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' ‘ the flower ke of Llorace | 
though on ‘ | ‘ e nm the , 
it | ‘ nile tothe utter t ( ieore 
{ ot 1 t re pre ‘ 
it ; she tenn | © of hi instinet with the 
pirit of mat t with the ! f vidual breath 
j t vires of 1 ‘ ! not t tenets of the seh 
{ it ira 1 sy rit. whether touched by the er 
’ " sallust he open and discursive Li by the re 
er 1 ttol Tact 
These t wntages, which odern skillean whelly 
untery ‘ « 1 1 telt tw the ir alow Lie has net 
firnle m “ ilent studies of his vouth, t Irank loop at 
t} oe " { in tis just and lwaut lin human 
wruace The th ts and the words of the master-spirits of 
Greece and R eore inseparal ended un his memor 1 Se TSS 
f them morve " r nie their exquisite fitne ther consum 
mate polish, has sunbke itor ever ip his beart, and thence throws out 
light and fragraney upon the wm and the annoyances ot his ma 
eurer years. No avocations of professional labor will muke hin 
abandon their wholesome study; in the midst of a thousand cares 
he will find an hour to recur to his boyish lessons—to re-peruse 


them in the pleasurable conser eness of old associations and in the 


i > / 
clearness of manly judgment, and to apply them to himself and t 
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Te ___ 
the world with superior profit. ‘The more extended his sphere of be ere springs the olive e'en from mountains bare, furnace could not have glowed with an intenser red than did those 
learning in the literature of modern Europe, the more deeply, though PM now 5 sabrina a gs preren js ve — | stupendous masses in the rays ol the mor ng. Never did I wit- 
the more wisely, will he reverence that of classical antiquity: and | Woes ¢ to tree depen Jing, and the flowers ness a scene of such transcend nt and overwhel = | magnificence, 
in declining age, when the appetite for magazines and reviews, and Wreat sir chaplets, sweet though fading soon 1A wall of fire, seeming almost as ¢ stones as helt the « socumnfer- 
the ten-times repeated trash of the day, has tailed, he will retire, as | E’en fallen columns and decaying towers ' ence of earth, its battlements ind pyramids an! towers shooting 
it were, within a circle of schoolfellow friends, and end his studies It would, however, be injustice to the deceased to rest his fame upwards into heaven, as if pre ring to inf)«me those elevated re- 


R : vions : > ¢ » j ‘ spire . cate an 
as he began them, with his Homer, his Horace, and his Shakspeare. | pon the overflowings of an exuberant fancy done into verse. He £!0PS, and above, and still bey nd, new spire . cate hing the same 
“ But afterall, the characteristic merit of the poetry of the Lhad, fiery radiance, the bases of the mountains cl thed in vapor, the 
is the important and interesting subject for consideration ; and as to valley pervaded with the gray m st of twilig!it, the distant town re- 
$ ortant al g ; ; ) 
this, there is a vagueness inthe generallanguage of scholars which ; : lieved against the brilliant back ground, the majestic river, the rich 
, traced to the influence of the showy treatise of | his ambition the less hazardous, but not less enduring monument | eastern sky, composed a landsca e which breug it the tears into mv 


From that has come the indiscriminate and often absurd of literary distinction, It is in the rich stores of classical know- eyes, and closing my lips in silen‘e, precludide en the ordinary cx 


dallied with the muse, listened to her fascinations, and for the mo 
ment partook of her inspiration; but it passed away, and left open 





may perhap 
Longinus. | 
use of the terms Sublime and Sublimity, by which a really appro-| ledge, in the refinements of taste, in the calm and voluptuous feeling | pres=tons of delight. 

d forth in the contemplation of the works of nature and art, With equal felicity the narrative is relieved as often as scenes 
different, names should be different also. Poetical Sublimity seems in graphic description, in the sublimity of mountain scenery, in the | trom nature of sufficient interest are presented. Those which in the 
apecifically to consist inanexpression of the vast, the obscure or the 
terrible; of this the Apocalypse, the fe irful vision of Eliphiaz the 
Termanite, and the [sth Psalm, v. 7—17, are grand examples in 
each kind. But every splendid burst of the tmaginationis not sub 


lime in this sense; it may be noble or pathetic; it may be beautiful, are to seek for proofs of the literary claims of this excellent young 





priate criticism is almost rendered imiposs le, Where things are) ea}| 


enthusiasm conceived in the Florentine gallery, in the absorbing hands of less gifted travellers become tame and tiresome by reason 
raptures of the Vatican, mingled and relieved by re flection some- of their generality and sameness, coming from him, are always inter- 
times moral, sometimes literary, always pure and elevated, that we esting. He seizes with ardor, groups with judgment, defines with 


widness, and fills in the outlines with such a susceptibility to the 

















or it may be sin ply delightful Unless we thus distinguish, we man. charms of the scene, that he can hardly fail to delight. 
shall find ourselves ealling by the same name tl ings wsilie or even For what purpose Mr. Griffin commenced his travels, his let mong the most spirited scenes wil] be found the view from the 
} | ! \ r | mo 1 ro 
opposite to each other, anda vivid apprehension of the character of | 4, rs do not inform us. It is, however, manifest, from the course site of the ancient Roman capital, from the Colosseum by moonlight, 
k tellect tt t | "Ther indeed very ' 
y ft the mteh pipe rin th here are lewd Ve a . 
WOIRS OF bday onset, gisee 1 cages he pursued, hisobject was to perfect a taste already more than half, and those beheld from different points with great variety of light 
few long poems in which sublimity is so predominant as to be ’ ; } Nant 
, ‘ ; i” = ( = le ‘ «ff ' . o I = 
characteristic; and it may be added, with great truth, that the most formed, upon the finest models of antiquity and that the instru ide, and distance, in the vicinity of iple 
} - ha Ld 
sublime production the human wenn re not the most pleasi tion might be enduring, to commit to paper the lessons as he receiv Llis sensible and chaste rvations on the top of Vesuvius, a 
for nothing will permanently captivate the heart of man whieh is) ed them, possibly without a view to their ultimate publication hacknied subject, strike us the more that most travellers, awed 
above the sphere of his afleetion and bevond the reach of hi The tour through Italy occupies a large space, const ting chiefly and confounded by the grandeur of the scene, are apt to break out 
; = . A. ae aft 
senses, and no poet Was ever univel y loved, who did not 1’ | of deseriptions of me untain and rural scenery, and of the exquisite here into swollen and unmeaning deseription. 
rus renew his fl a0 r th ts entle restings om the : is 
Anteus the, renew bis Rags whos rei we ‘) productions of art in architecture, sculpture, and painting Ir “ Arrived at the top,” he observes, “ you are Indeed rewarded for 
bosom of his mother earth. Hlomer and Shakspeare, compared ! » . wip : 
th Milt re illustration { this trut! il i l Griffin dates the commencement of his travels from Lyons in Janu ill your fatigue. Directly beneath your feet vawns a horrid 
' I tl ' ' mse Wik Mm ‘ t } " 
with Milton, are ition ich Ven pagner See Wins ihn Nae Meal : . three or four hundred feet in depth, and upwards of a mile in cir 
wpular wherever Gareck w S Spoken; Pd | eure os 1 Vo where wy ~/; Whence i@ CTOSSeS he “Lips Dy runt ens Visits . t : 
el : ’ ae ’ : > . 1 , cumference, occupying the Whole summit of the mountain, excepta 
ever English isknown. Zoilus was a monster and a by-word, and) Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, Venice, and Milan; re-crosse ai ; - . ’ 
caeh ated ile : | ‘ withhe sem Cestiel ; : \] : : : ae : narrow border, generally not more than four feet wide. The sides 
ule il \ orth, Whible rea mo owilh L I> na t! psa bwt \ vo Stooplor mo nasses our . . 
no — woul think at w . 1 ! “ | ythe way ot the Staplon and © hamountl, passes through f the gulf in many places precipitous, and steep in il! Below 
rot t shia ene 4 ul ad r , : 1 a ! 
ee he Pa li “y , t a of tha . i mi Switzerland into France, and thence to England, Of this tourthe js seen the surface of the erater, in part black with cooled lava, an 
TS ! ra ‘ ati li crprortbans ¢ Ther M ir \ 1 Nags | 
ee vcr? cages - hence MH se those wie receWe |" principal points have stood prominent among travellers fron time im- covered in part with liquid fire, and sending forth smoke and flame 
‘ ¢ on il rinayve ven sr ‘ vith amen f A? . : . 
preasit ron ; inl = : "egg memorial, a difficulty with which modern tourists who observe, to from every crevice, In the midst arises a low cone, formed of eject- 


The truth is, that there are not many ssages inthe Thad whieh : 
can be properly called sublime: the grandest of those few beyond || Wt have tocontend, "The mountain scenery, the rural landscape, 
, he dese mofth v | horror and tumult at-) the remains of art—all have been anticipated—and vet such ts the 
comparison is Che deseription of the universa rror and tumult a | I< i 1 ' : age te 
: of sulphurous smoke, mingling from time to time with flash 
tending on the Battle of the Gods; whilst the real characteristics | er itive power of genius, so potently does she wave her wand when | 4 ! 2 I at every eset f the voleano pier 1 by a thot 7 
, 1 ts rial a t ‘ UTS i ‘ un 1 cet ri ua asa 
. em are truth rounds y idity and variety, bodied » al } } es " em : , - 
fi “y rc. h : r val il le ‘ 42 — » - , || Fouse 1 by the actual touch of objects enmbalimed in the pages of the fragments of shivered rocks The loud breathing of the fire is 
o shape by d lmacinath : orne o he musical , : 
forth into . oo Gination, anc Horne on ec me prone ts, and hallowed by classix il recollections, that the des riptions borne across the crater, seer 
wings of an inimitable versification It is the rare union and the I 


harmonious operation of those inestimable qualities which make 


ed matter Upon Whose summit open the very jaws of the subterra 





nean abyss of fire. From thence issue clouds rolling upon clouds 











ig the fierce pantings of some chained 
burst upon us with all the charms of novelty. It isthe same Italy, monster; the sharp sound of the crac Kling flames pierces the ear, as 
but it is Italy viewed with a classic eye, presenting all the fresh if, assuming another form, sound had become material ; while ty 
tremendous roar of explosions succeeding each other at every instant 
fills the organs, and almost confounds the soul. Forcibly abstract 
ing my attention from this fearful gulf, and turning once mor 


one of the longest poems known the most delightful and the most : 
instructive; for who that has read the Hiad in youth, in manhood, |) ness and attraction of the Aeneid. It is the same Rome, but it is 


orin old age, will deny it to be the Muses’ purest and sweetest) Rome in its ruins, restored to its classical magnificence, and pre- 


‘am—one While foaming in fury, and at another sleeping im sun- |) < 1 ’ : = . ie 
_ 1 ; des . — nati ( oe “t ding ented to the imagination, ¢rand in its fall. Every object is not ce towards a world which I almost seemed to have left forever behind 
+ Sane acai cortiine pstead an i “Thee u “ ae wre ollains . ' 
eet : press, cag 4 : ~|/seribed, but every thing that is, wears the st unp of originality, ie, a scene burst upon my view which L could not deem less than 
between bare and even banks, there over-arched by forest trees, or + aee 3 : ’ 2 4 : 
: , ; Unlike Daru, Eustace, Forsyth, Craven, Simond, cum multi a elysian. Far in the west the setting sun yet shed a parting simile 
islanded with flowers which lie, like the water-lihes, on the bosom ’ al . 


who had preoccupied the same route, our author always selects Upon the landscape, communicating a stl softer, still more tranquil 
wauty. That golden atmosphere, those purple mountains, ri 
far in hue than northern climes can furnish or their inha 
imagine, those glorious islands, those lofty promontories, that ar 
bay, that beautiful citv, those long lines of villages, I never shall 
his style and manner, that we venture to predict his tour through forget as they appeared at sunset from the summit of Vesuvius 


of the current Where has an earthly muse ever sp ken suc hy 
words of fire, or when has verse ever rolled on in such unbroken | What he knew to be interesting, and what at times he felt to be in 





and resistless power as in those two wonderful rhapsodies in which | spiring Of these he disposes with a conception so vivid, a coloring 
Hector bursts through the gates of the Greek fortifications, and at) so rich, there is such a 
last fights his way to the stern of Ajax’ ship? Where is there a 


pathos so dee WY and tender as in the interview between Hector and 





glow of feeling, so much of the heart about 
| 





. | . ; . 

Andromache, er in the lamentations of Andromache and Helen Italy will be a favorite with the man of taste, and relished by every Of his conception of the grand in nature, and his powers of de 
; . peste : F 3 , . ° ° ° 

over the corpse of the departed hero?) Where is there a picture so, ™ ader, scriptionrising in sublimity with his subject, his passage over Mount 

vivid and real as that of Achilles straggling in the surges of Sea- || At the threshold of his tour, Mr. Griffin encounters the Alps by | Blanc affords numerous examples; one of which, as he approaches 


mandar, ora pause of such profound cali as while we listen to the) the way of Mount Cenis, where we meet with sketches of Alpine 
xpeeches by night in the tent of Pelides, or gaze, one by one, on| scenery well adapted to prepare the mind of the reader for scenes 
the marvels of his Vuleanian shield.” 


Chamoun, we cannot refrain from introducing. 

* [tis in vain that | endeavor to convey in language the splendor 
ditfering somewhat from those that await the footste ps of the every | of that scene, which yet memory and imagination will preserve to 
day tourist ' ne, | trust, forever, Upon a level with my eve through an opening 
' inthe mountains, which exhibited, behind, the pure blue sky festoon 
ed by fleecy roseate clouds, the retiring sun poured his rays onward, 


Remains of the Rev. Edmund D. Griffin, comy ¥ Francis Griffin: wit) 
A biograpt - leceased, byt v. John MeVickar, DD “T had previously observed,” says he, “that the sun shone out 
ssor of Moral Philosopliy, et uM vege. 2 vols. Syo. pp 
Professor of Moral Philo y inColun ( “Vv voy upon the mountains inthe rear, and when I reached the bri which 


1! 
155,466. New York: G.& ©. & TL Carvill; T.& J. Swords; EB. B) , } 
and O. Halstead 183 crossed the A rque, just at the turning pornt, ! pe reeived that the 
} 


! 
q ° ° | r . r 
This will prove a book of no ordinary attraction to the man of , S@@!e burst of sunshine lighted upthe heights bevend; whilein my 
immediate vicinity the deep blue tints of which ] have before spoken 
shrouded the sides of the tre: : 





neal memoir ot the « 





mingling their flood with a diverging cone of mist, converting 

into a semblance of celestial glory, Opposite, upon the mountains 

long stripes of radiance traversed the snow, the ice, the dark-brown 

taste. Lt contains rich specimens of the diversified labors of a mind rocks, various according to the surface upon which they fell, yet in 
endous eminences which frowned all alike d . : 











early imbued with the love of Ts ‘ursory. perus », rict d glowin: » and th @ summit raised 
einige > at ‘ ve love of letter \ very cursory perusal of | shove nu Standing thus in gloom, | looked with abserbine idmi , } on and glowing. Here = ; 7 - 1 
any one of the parts of which the work is composed will satisfy the | ration on the double iluminated vista which opened on ¢ ither hand ang the clouds, caught the roseate tint, and nage rot Im in 
Py . wre U-) on breast o Ince once onl > patri of the 
reader that the prevailing cast of the author's mind was strictly | At first | had no eve exce pt for the general grandeur of the scen hang ! f : oh aven. Once, and once only, the poe _ m ; 
! = . . Ips chk l his bonn ore } as ; salutation to the de 
classical, and that however much he may have delighted to disport | but by legrees details pressed themselves on my attention: the wind I is bonnet for a moment, as if in salutat 


sod j t . } bricht sufft 
2 : se r ’ ae or irting Ciod of day His hoary head partook of the bright suffu 
through the fields of general literature, his choicest hours were |! hy gana fe wert ey d surface of the heights, the brawling a m which surrounded it, a crown at 1 of glory and supremacy 
" 0 s é wad te s yp hed ke ‘s’ , ‘ ' — ity = Beith it papa 2G 
spent in rifling the sweets of the ancient classics ee See Se * nee eeeS Se eaghey inate — But inuct ve ap te | wrtraving the beauties 

the summits of maccessible and isolated erags, the trees sparkling rutinuch as we appreciate his powers In por g th é 

1s land.” . } with ice, the apparently fantastic distribution of the liehts and and sublimities of nature, we think he ranks still higher when he 
wit “extracts of a to oug rane , , ! at an ; pin Se 
an ‘ itzer and, extract of a tour through France, England, || shades. all too upon a scale of grandeur extensive as the bounda- Cneounters the wonders of art. It is here we witness that patient 
and Scotland,” “extracts from lectures on Roman, Italian, and Eng 


lish literature,” and three dissertations on theolovical subjects. 
Of the fugitive poems “The Fall of Greece,” written at the au 


The Remains consist of “ fugitive poems,” “a tourthrough Italy 





ries of vision, lett nothing further to be desired or imagined.” examination, that intensity of thought, that tact for selecting and 


} . vranhic del r 
Hlis dis ippointment on arriving at the summit of the Alps where grouping in which the picture sque ¢ onsists, that graphic delineation 


| . . j ' fron r 
he expected to enjoy a view of Italy with a luxury of feeling ree “hich stamps an identity on every object as distinct from: evers 


of sixteen, is a fairspecimen. It is g e ‘las F : which the 
. ' . tis given in Latin of great classi sembling Hannibal's, will be readily felt by the classical reader ther, and that purity and richness of expression, to which 
eal purity, and polished versification. As an example of the onoma- ens It cca : beast es a ; , | st, can have n 
! » deseriptio he ec ‘ . . mere bird of passage, commonly designated a tourist, can fh 
p : ve deseription of the scenery, as viewed from the bride ] I ’ - 
topeia, or of the sound corresponding with the sense, the verse | Po. the f# Exrid ea mage On ee pretensions 
‘ 0 ie iriorum rez idanus of the poet is pecul l . — 
Per Maratho 3 ux sang oun , . i } iliarly happy : — 
we na sonat trux sanguinenmaue flagellar i Seating at six Tee 5 ot the bela : rr: It is surprising with what zest he dwells upon the exquisite s 
“ " si me " : its o'elo e soon arrived at the bridve of t} ‘ . 
will bear a comparison with some of the boasted specimens of the ind | looked of course for the mountain My! t : Ade cimens of art that fell in his way, He feasts his eye with ah Oe 
¢ ts en oo a ’ ’ uN S lope of seeing them . i " 
ancient poss . ecstasy of an artist. With what amazement he contempiaites the 


was but sinall, as day had only just began to break However. far 


lhe following apostrophe to Greece, from the san e poem, rendered | in the horizon, opposed to the coming sun, I perceived a faint red nagnificent remains of Roman architecture! How he hangs wt 














bing ] mere 3. isco } of 
into English at page L03, is conceived in the spirit of poetry j which served te mark their outline. While the rest of the world |fapture over a picture, and is absolutely entranced in the presence 
eherself admired thy pene art s still buried tht, the » privileged : vison hes 
Piatt irmed the taney w Ay it ed the heart \ : : By uried thet t reiee were ieee ed to catch the beams of fof a statue! These emotions he breathes into his deseriptiot 
Apelles tanghtt! suvae howt ove | + ’ , Peel oe Hint a rich roseate hue, which parting to them lite and beauty. Criticism, which vor thet t pars 
+ patently ad bar esdbere j contrasted beautifully with the violet tint of the mist that lay in but a harsh id ist tion, falls from his pen in colors 
Phy chisel, too, could form and beauty give } darkness at their feet, As morning advanced, a red hot elow sue pili le a AIT he RE nes PEA ‘ t nd where 
Vothe dull rock, and made i athe aud live.” } ceeded, and the vast amphitheatre of | in ‘ F : a ae ee a ene eee Se a aaa 
en |  ¢ ! am} watre of Wimont Was in its whole , , ' animates 
‘ ~- : ni , eset Rae lighted up with n ineffable and overwhelming radi. | ** expected a dry detail, or a tiresome sameness, We are ang , 
1 Greece Vv splendor all has pasar v © r ; ; ad é ‘the 
Like the bright glow that lights ¢ re wt ade — Me imtime the eastern horizon was not unworthy of atten lelighted, transported. It is impossiiie, we should are + r , 
Or asa brilliant star that gildsthe skies, | tion, "The golden hues of an Italian sky formed a magniticent back ||one of even ordinary pretensions to taste to accompany im vee 
wen headlong earthward shoots 0 rround, agains | , I! ‘ ond 
. Then headlong earthward shoots, and fades and dice ground, against which were relieved the towers of the Superga, and | Florentine gallery, the Vatican, or the classic ground in the vicini'y 
His “Lines on leaving Italy,” show that the seeds of faney | '!¢ picturesque outline of the neighboring hills. Searcely had I t Naples, the prolitic scene of the episode of the sixth peng 
a | 2 - : ac oe penahages ; ‘ 
richly sown, with cultivation, might have secured to him no incon. |!" © contemplate this part of the scene and turn towards th Eneid, and not experience a voluptuousness of feeling, which Ge 
. ; nountains, before their aspect r *! . The ; horney song , , 
iderable niche » te . , i wun ‘ t ispect Was again changed Phe mist had | I comes pee 
8 iche in the temple of Parnassus. The second stanza fallen like a curtain at tl a } 2 n | potent spell of genius can alone excite ; while he seems fo « a 
oooncrsnd pet sais Gales iaatamaoes Lat their teet, and the precarious tints of dawn “is Mes , ! -ader into the 
Ww it} aii a ie | had ripened into a twilight gray. The mountains themselves in | “mselt wun the henils hemi ogee cha 1 
“ Would that thou wert more strong, at least les t! hol . oP vanseegin 
ri . ast less fair, | (herr whole vast extent now seemed a . ' repositories he arts » waves the wand of the ench 
Parent of fruits, alas! no more of men! . tape Ba wa , kncet as lantawen baie : ' 


igure of rhetoric, and wish to be understood literally. Iron in the | conjures up, in quick succession, sculpture after sc ulpture, painting 
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after painting, with a fidelity of description so exquisite that you 
seem to feel the statue breathe, and to converse with the picture. 

Itis in the Vatican, however, amid the magnificent ruins of Rome, 
where the remains of art have been congregated from every spot on 
earth sacred to classical reflection ; and where the productions of the 
pencil and chisel, comparatively of modern date, have acquired un- 
rivalled perfection, that our author evinces an undeniable claim to 
literary eminence. And what a sublime moral spectacle does he 
here present! A young man of fortune, in the heyday of youth, 
learned, beautiful, and accomplished, in the very vortex of fashion- 
ble life, is found voluntarily secluding himself, and breathlessly in 
pursuit of the novel, the grand, the beautiful; tracing with ecstasy 
the groundwork of early classical associations ; abstracted by day, 
entranced by night, in the painful search after the remnants of an- 
tiquity, of the sites of villas long since swept from existence, of am- 
phitheatres, temples, and palaces, of which scarce a vestige remains ; 
and examining, with a devouring enthusiasm, the divine works of 
Praxiteles,Cleomines,C anova, Titian, Michael Angelo, and Raphael! 

In the progress of his work, after a studious investigation of the 
most distinguished sites and remains of ancient Rome, he ap 
proaches and enters the Vatican with an expression of diffidence 
and pensive feeling, at once the test and the inseparable companion 
of genius. This is followed by a vigorous deseriy tion of St. Peter's 
and the Sistine Chapel, and immediately we are introduced to the 
frescoes of Michael Angelo, one of which the “ Universal Judg 
ment,” is thus graphically described : 

“In the centre of the group, attended by the shrinking mother of 
mercy, seated on one side, a little in the rear, stands the Judge of 
all the earth. In form colossal, in limbs herculean, in expression 
and in attitude terribly sublime ; he has pronounced the condemning 
sentence, “depart from me, ye cursed! One hand is lifted above 
his head the palm outward; the other ts opposite to his breast, in 
the same repellant manner. In the energy of avenging justice he 
has made one step forward, and his limbs still rest in that expres 
sive attitude. A frown is seated on his brow, from which even the 
spectator is glad to veil his eyes. What then must be the horror 
of that wretched crew against whom it is directed ; and who are 
plunging downward headlong on the left, with angels hurling thun 
derbolts in their rear! They fall in every variety of posture, and 
cling together in the miserable sympathy of acommon torment. One 
terrible group I shall never forget. It is that of a man descending, 
in a sitting posture ; one tellow-sufferer embracing his body, another 
his knees, and a third hanging by his feet. He himself covering 
one eye with his hand, expresses in his cowering head, his shrink- 
ing muscles, his swollen eves, his crouching form, that precise state 
of mind described in scripture when the wicked, driven by remorse 
and fear, shall call upon the rocks and mountains to cover them from 
the wrath of the Omnipotent. On the right hand of the Savior, in 
this secend region of the picture, is seen the ascension of the just; 
some mounting boldly and swiftly upward ; some, of feebler powers, 
assisted by the angels; and others, of still smaller pretensions, im- 
peded by the fiends who claim them as their property, and endeavor 
to drag them from the grasp of their celestial guardians. Here a 
single figure, with uplifted hands and eyes, hails with holy transport 
the glory that awaits him; and there a delightful group, composed 
of a whole family, ascends in harmony and participated joy. The 
other side of the third region of the picture exhibits the flames of 
hell, and devils assembled on the brink. The principal group, how 
ever, is the boat of the infernal ferryman, which has just touched 
the shore. In one end stands the gigantic fiend, brandishing his 
oar, and driving out his victims. As they rush affrighted from its 
terrible sweep, they find a band of devils waiting eagerly at the 
other end to receive them. They shrink backward in double terror, 
but the relentless fiends drag them by force over the boat's side, 
and plunge with them from sight This is a scene of strenuous 
action, of terrible emotion, in which the genius of the painter seemed 
to revel. The hideous deformity, the monstrous shapes, the apish 
faces of his devils, deformed as they are with hellish malice, or dis 
torted with horrid fiendish glee, while they border on the ludicrous 
are vet in unison with the other features of the piece, and contribute 
to its overpowering sublimity.” 

Passing over the almost numberless sculptures and paintings 
that people this vast world of art, we select the glowing sketch of 
the * Transfiguration,” by Raphael: observing that it often happens 
to our author, as to Timanthes in the picture of Iphigenia, who, the 
passion being exhausted, painted Agamemnon covering up his head 
in his garment, thus kindling and leaving to the imagination the 
excess of emotion which colors were unable to express, 

“ To Raphael the difficulties of the subject seem to have proved 
only an excitement. He shows us the platform of the mount; 
he places here the three chosen disciples, James hiding his face 
against the very earth, Peter not knowing what he says or 
does, with countenance turned upward, but eyes closed per force, 
and John falling backward from his knees, and veiling with one 
hand his downward countenance from the intolerable glory. Above, 
in majesty divine, with garments white as snow, surrounded by a 
light from heaven, their master floats in air, as if it were, indeed, 
his element, calin, self-supported, motionless, with eves upraised to 
wards his native seat, the bosom of his Father and his God. Never 
was the divinity of our Lord so exhitited in his mortal flesh as on 
the mount of the transfiguration ; never was it so bodied forth to the 
eyes of all men as by the pencil of Raphael The prophe ts, who 

neach side suspended in mid air, regard him with adoring love, 

are worthy companions of his glory. Below the mount is re pre- 
sented another action, which, however different, was vet contemipo 
raneous with this. The evangelist St. Mark informs us that, during 
the absence of our Lord, a vouth possessed of a dumb and deat 
spirit was brought to the disciples, and that they could not heal him. 
This is the history represented in the lower part of the picture, 
with a force and truth never to be surpassed. On one side is placed 
the unhappy demoniac, attended by his family and fiends; he, ap- 
ealing to the mercy of the disciples by his distorted swollen eyes, 
is convulsed countenance, his stiffened limbs; and they, by the 

strongest expressions of features and of gestures, ex pressions stronger 
than words themselves, the ordinary currents of human thought 
ween him and the disciples kneels a female figure, her back to- 





wards the spectator, her profile, however, fully exhibited by the di- 
rection of her head as she looks on the apostles, who points with 
both her hands to the poor sufferer, expressing in her attitudes her 
look, the contraction of her form and face, the utmost earnestiess 
of agonized entreaty. The nine disciples exhibit, on the other hané. 
surprise, compassion, and embarrassment, that they are not them 
selves capable of healing him. Some of them point upward to the 
mountain, whither their master has ascended, and seem to promise 
relief on his return, In this picture are indeed assembled the most 
sublime conceptions of the supernatural, with the most affecting and 
forcible delineations of the natural: the Lord in glory, the disciples 
in perplexity, the demoniac in convulsions, his friends in agonize 
entreaty. This is not all: the composition is most significant, the 
design is perfect, the invention original, the relief magical, the 
coloring harmonious, the expression varied, but always true to na 
ture and to the imagination. Everything, in fact, is appropriate to 
the greatest picture of the greatest master of the art; of one wl 
uniting many excellencies, carried, notwithstanding, the greater 
part of them to their highest degree of perfection 





As a specimen of the author's descriptive powers in sculpture 
we add the * 

“The third cabinet contains the well-known group of the Lao 
coon. With his right hand raised high in air, grasping with tre 
mendous force one of his serpent enenues, and with the left holding 
by the throat the other monste r, Who has already fixed his far vs in 
the side of his victim, the priest of Apollo and of Neptune oflersa 
sublime spectacle of effort and of suffering 
tion of every muscle is apparent throughout his whole frame, even 
in itsextremities, ‘The very foot takes part in the mortal struggle 
The anguish of physical pain is no less visible in the swollen veins, 


Laocoon,” by Polydorus 


Phe convulsive exer 


the contracted bowels, the heaving chest, and the flesh actually 
shrinking from the serpents’ bite To observe, however, all the 





elements of agony combined, look at the « A pressive head, stretched 
backward in the strong and universal effort which pervades his 
frame, it expresses in its knit brow, its sunken cheek, and its des 
pairing mouth, the extremity of pain, the convulsive effort to escape 

the depreeatory anguish which wrings the father's heart for his 
sons, enveloped with him in the se rpent’s folds, and erying out for 
aid to him, their natural protector. ‘The efleet would be too horri 
te had not the s« ulptor subdued and sottened and elevated the 
traits of the father’s countenance with a lofty resolution, a sublime 
endurance, a supernatural dignity, which divert the attention in some 
measure trom his suflerings e poet has made him bellow like 
a bull brought to the sacrifice. The sculptor has consulted better 
the true principles of the sublime, in his own art at least; and 
though the mouth is open, it is not open wide enough to ery aloud 
The younger of his sons, whose life’s blood the serpent is now drink 

ing, has cast himselt back, one arm thrown up into the air, stiffened 
even to the fingers; and his face half fainting, half convulsive 

The other son, involved in the voluminous fold 
ersonally suffering, has the harder lot of beholding the agony of 
us brother and his father. He looks on distracted between his fears 
for himself and his yearnings of pity for them 





but not otherwise 


Not the least interesting portion of the tour consists of the visit 
to Herculaneum and Pompei. Of the ruins and excavations of 
both a picture is here presented, possessing much originality, but 
we regret our limits will not permit us to indulge in further extracts 

We could dwell much longer upon the beauties of the tour 
through Italy; it presents so well a mind wedded to literature, 


bending its energies to increase its treasures. In how short a space 


does this ardent spirit traverse a land of boundless classical met 
dent, the magna parens f gum rirum@ue, an 1 exhaust its vast 
; 


Te positories - 

(Characteristic as these scenes are of the pure and contemplative 
spirit that wrote them, they are not less distinguishable by the re 
flections with which they are thickly inte rspersed. These are intro 
duced with a certain scholarlike freshness, certain exquisite tints, de 
rived from an intimate ax quaintance With the ancient ¢ lassies, which 
cannot but fascinate the intelligent reader. Such are the reflections 


upon Rousseau, with an imagination susceptible almost to insanity 


and an eloquence soaring almost to inspiration. Such the happy 


allusion to Hannibal at Lake Thrasymenus, the theatre of his glory 
Inthe same spirit he notices the site of the ancient forum, Pom 
pey's pillar, and Cawsar's assassination; and dwells upon the villas 


of Cicero, and the ruins of Pompeii; and in such a spirit does he 
indulge at Cuma, when, hurried on by the force of his classical asso 
ciations, he offers himself, a hazardous experiment, the companion 
of 4Eneas to make a second descent, distribates the cake to Cer 
berus, lops off the golden bough, converses with Anchises, witnesses 
the disdain of Dido, is petrified with the horrors of the damned 
and shares in the joys of the well-imagined scenes of Elysium 
Before taking leave of Italy, some may ect to a loo great pro 
fusion of painting and sculpture, while others may possibly think 
that the rapturous emotions he manifests in the presence of the fine 


arts, and the classical allusions with which his descriptions are pro 


fusely intermixed, are not strictly in keeping with the sacred cha 
racter of the tourist. But, however the first objection might appl 
to a mere catalogue of busts and pictures, accom panne I with « 


} 


mon-place remarks, it can ve no application to a judicious selec 


tion of the best pieces by the first masters, described ina stvle chaste 


and spirited. Indeed nothing can so well establish the author's re 
putation as a man of taste, and a eritical acquaintance with the 
technical language of the arts themselves, as the fact of lis never 
resorting to generality or sameness he description of each piece 
forms a perfect sketch, as distinct from every other as the painting 
or sculpture of which he treats To the other oljection we oppose 
the character and purpose of the tour. It was intended as an ex 
cursion into the realms of taste, and is prosec uted inthe spirit of a 
man of letters. He expatiates freely in the contemplation of beau 
ties, for which it appears he had a peculiar relish, and indulges in 
the enlightened criticism of one who, although a clergyman, did not 
believe that the powers of taste graciously implanted in the human 


mind should be suffered to languish, the victius of cynical austerity 


After Mr. Griffin's departure from Italy, if we except his passage 
across the Alps, by the way of the Simplon, and his sublime deserip- 





tion of Alpine scenery, we perceive nothing very remarkable. Flis 
observations on the scenery of Great Britain, its manners, wealth, 
population, and literature, are still interesting, but tame and spirit 
less, compared with similar topics on the continent, Of his extracts 
tere, the best are the visit to Windsor, the scenery of Cumberland, 
th: interview with Southey, and the literary party at Murray's. 

(# his lectures delivered in Columbia college, shortly after his re 


turn ts his native country, it would be unfeeling to speak with crit 


cal se Veuty. ‘They furnish a specimen of literary labor al tin 
credible. What must have been the industry of the man, and ma 
turity of the mind, that with the notice of a few weeks co i com 
pose sufficient matter to heep pace with a class of amluti youn 
men, skilled to cope in criticism on every topre wathin the ye of 
ancient and modern literature!) Yet this he accomplishe ' ’ 
Well that it has been judged, and not without reason, the ; \ 
of these labors must contribute to his Kterary reputation. ‘The plan 
has nothing novel to recommend it, unless it be the pr nence 
given to the literature of dern Italy Phe lectures can hardly 
« regarded in any other light, than as strongly thed, and 
Vigorous outlines, hastily sketched, and to be uj ein 
terval of literary leisure, So far as the plan has been eloped, 
it is confined al st exclusively to pooti terature I ul 
jects are treated in a manner evincing all the vigor, but wat! t 
the high polish of his Italian sketches We cannot but remark, ia 
conclusion, that the department for which he was chosen was one 
peculiarly udapite lto his taste and acquisitions, where he t 
time to untold enough to satisfy the world of the vast stores of lite 
rarv knowledge he hada juired, how well he was qualitied t l 
the station to which he a peared destined, and the loss the publ 
has sustained in his premature deat 
r pa R ‘ 1 wlioref “R 

Thay LOrm i N ‘ Jw 
J. Harper 

Phis romance forms the ninth and tenth numbers of the Library 


of Select Novels. The author h 


of Scott. 


been termed a successful mutator 


If he is not an imitator, he certainly belongs to the sane 


school, and has been an attentive admurer Pha vi \i ustus brings 
before us the same gorgeous scenes of chivalry —knights, kings 
and ladies as pass across the stage in) Ivantioe Phe deseriptions 
are clear and elegant The jslogue casy, natural, and some 


times ponte 1, and a hind of subdued tecling runs through his better 


scenes, Which betrays both modesty and benevolence inthe writer, 
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The Boston A Tr We mentioned some time 
since a quarrelsome print, called the Boston American Traveller, 
which cherishes a rankling malice against us, worthy of a rattlesnake 
from the mere fact of our having refused the conductor's r juest toex 
change Which we did in « nsequence of his cont Hal plagarisme 
fron this journal A friend told us, the other day, that he had been 
induced to stop taking this profligate libeller in consequence of its 
coarse and disgusting abuse of the Mirror. We notice this with 
extreme reluctance The pu ¢ can teel littl interest im our 
private brotls, or rather our private es from obscure 
querulous seribblers, who, from their profession, are better acquaint 
ed with the use of calumny and ribaldry than ourselves, But posi 


tive untruths should be cont wh however contemptible may be 
their manutacturers We r y regret to see any personal hatred 
showing its cloven toot in the columns of a public press lh 
the Boston Traveller think the publie blind and deaf, that he th 
openly and uoblushingly makes ro mvective a vehicle for the 
dissenunation of glaring talschow ’ if he has any assertion to 
Mier concerning this perio lan the fair spirit of eriticiom, we 
will listen to hin wath ecavalit 1 if possible, naprove by | 
suggestions; but such urrility as | : tome ung up te 
the a which fall on the hea f those wh end them Ihe 
way-he injures us i 1 img the nan oa twol our 
intelligent countrymen in that quarter of the world, so fortunate 


sto be enlightened by the Boston ‘Traveller itself, and who ma 
unhiprin ipled ov 
wie effect, and thus 


ifiront, this man 






nota ardian of the publie morals 





and a supporter of the re ion of cwentien nd trath, unjustly 
yvounds our interest among those who are unwary enough to trust 


him, and perhaps keeps trom us some dozen ortwo subscribers at the 





expense of truth and his own reputation. Such persons, who break 
away trom the bounds of justice, courtesy, and moderation, are like 
wild beasts They prowl over the literary garden with a kind of 


savage desperation, tearing indiscriminately whatever they lay hold 


tf The worst of it is, there is no way of caging or muazzling them 


is their power to hurts by no means equal to ther melnations 


good reader, just olwerve how 


he goes on, and pity the fate of your poor editor, who sometimes 


When you meet one of these ire? 
has twoorthree such voracious monsters at him at once You need 
not be fnghteued, however, as they are tusyniticant creatures, more 
worthy of contempt than anger 

Gpera.—We have received a communication upon this subject 
Violoncello 


signed which want of room compels us to omit ull 


next week 
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MISCELLANY. A scene in which there were no accessions of lus children, how many delicious accents make a) beeved for something of a gentlema the latt 
- good to be gained, or, what is equivalent, no appa- M™an’s heart dance m the pretty conversation of tojd him he would give him semet! 
The ‘ ’ hort sayings of wise and exceller rent evils to be removed, would be a scene of Ina those cde ir pledges; their childishness, their stam-) back The boy replied “Your | ur Wot ne 
me ‘ : value, se the dust of gold, or the least! tion adverse to the natureof man. Inother words, mering, their little angers, their innocence, their surprised if you knew the mo 1} \ 
- a being that perceived no evil, or had no want, Hhpertections, their necessities, are so many little | e¢redit in that way.” 
; ; : could have no principle ot activity. The enjoy. emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights < 
I'll sit me down and weep; . j “tec their persons and ty , T | FsTaTeE—according to Solo! 
. obs . o . | wrsons and s t E Jer y ior. = 
All things ha we cast me fromthem but the earth : ments of men are erved to depend, Not on the, tn the sone notes baciotoeees sia 5 which is got without injustice Keptwit . etrust 
! 8 measure of external accommodations, but on th ' gah - 
-Leetarpete comes, and every little lower . e erhal accommoda . Ricn roo.s.—It is but fair that he who has no and spent without repentance 
Droops now as well as 1.— Beaumont. part they act; not on their safety, but on the de , 
ideas should have something in their stead. d/ 
gree of courage they possess; not on what they | RAPHAEL ESQUe. 
Ty > ‘vn 7T e . . . 7 . .. . i . ' 1 att 
Phe vexation and sickness, the sweetness of life, gain for themselves or others, mn Ge degree of Self-love exaggerates our virtues.— Gocthe. And next to her sat sober Me . 
the flattery of hope, and the commendation of ardor and aflection they exert. —Jbi {" > | H ner Nene Fy : 
\) ParRTING with MoNeyY.—My brother-in-law is 
friends, make men depend upon physicians, with : CHOICE OF A COMPAN 
" . . ' I told you T read the book with great pleasure,) Living up his fortune, in so faras this is in his power, | ’ ving ir 
all their defects.— diucen. ‘ & 3 A drop of rain te lon a glowing u 
jwhich may be accounted for from its own merit; to the community of Herrnhuth. He reckons, | It hiss’d and was no more 
Merit AND DEMERIT. ~ Actions are said to have!! but perhaps it pleased me the more, because you that by doing so, he is advancing the salvation of Another fell into a fragrant Hower; 
merit or demerit, neaniion to the nature and de-|) had travelled the same road before me. You know) hissoul. Had he sacrificed a slender portion of his'| And glitter’d long as dew. , 
‘ | : hin a muscle sh 
gree of the moral quality they bear. Actions that|! there is such a pleasure as this, which would want) revenue, he might have rendered many people | A third dropp'd just witht j ——— 
. enad * . . ita “b: - ‘ a pear 
express good-will to mankind in the highest degree, | great explanation to some folks, being, perhaps, a) happy, might have made for them and for himself} S eee ey ‘endship with the bad 
. . 1 inc oO A = ads 
aave » hiches rit. Ac ‘ F re | shone ' ~— S aia ita Jo a hes On © —_ 0 ase hun } 
have the highest merit, Ac tions that proceed a mystery to those whose hearts are _& mere mus le, & heaven upon earth, Jur sacrifices are but rarely | = ith the indifferent, or with the goor 
malice, and give examples of mischiefs done with and serve only for the purposes of an even circu- of an active kind. We, as it were, let go what ‘an be all one to thee. 
out inducement or provocation, are of the highest}! lation. | We give away. It is not from resolution, but des-|} — i 
, P ‘ -——- " | rs » > NESs IN WE . 
demerit. We express our sense of demerit in the | pair, that we renounce our property.—.Veist: | sergio toner the wwide 
different degrees of crimes, offences, and faults. |} A courtesy may be a trifle, and yet the omission ce | Lowly atihent, Sut Sass wane 
, : . 4 7 E > $ . a iec _ > — . 
A crime is an injury done from malice, jealousy, | of it a great matter. It may show the temperofa)  Vaice or consectores.—Conjectures, like par | Large scope of pleasure drowns us like a flood , 
revenge, avarice, or some other passion that sets man’s mind to a painful excess, and warrant the cels of unknown ore, are sold but at low rates, If] To rest in little, is our greatest good 
most bemignant wisdom, in thinking him ill quali they prove some rich metal, the buyer is a great! 


mankind at variance. An offence is aw rong done ss 
GBORGE P. MORRIS, PROPKI OR, 
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| fied to pretend to an equality of rank with it, much’ gainer; if base, no loser, for he pays for it accord-|| 


in the gratification of some passion in its own na 
less a superiority. j ingly 


ture inconsisient with amity. A fault is a wrong done || 


from inattention or ignorance.— Moral Philosophy.|| Cui.orex.—No man can tell but he that loves!) Evin or crepit.—A boy ata crossing having J. Seymour, printer, John-strect. 




















